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THE THIRD MAN ARGUMENT IN THE 
PARMENIDES 


HA a text in Plato has been discussed as much in the 
last forty years' as the two passages in the Parmenides 
purporting to prove that the Theory of Forms involves an in- 
finite regress, which came to be dubbed within Plato’s lifetime 
the “Third Man” Argument. A flood of light has been thrown 
both on the meaning of the text and on its philosophical implica- 
tions. Yet in spite of this, disagreement continues. Is the Third 
Man Argument a valid objection to the Theory of Forms? Did 
Plato believe that it was valid? One can find acute and learned 
critics on both sides of both of these basic questions. I write as 
the beneficiary of their controversies, but not in a controversial 
spirit. If any progress in agreement is to be made at this juncture 
it must come from some advance in understanding of the logical 
structure of the Argument. To this end I shall pursue its analysis 


further than I think anyone has yet found it profitable to push it. 
This will be the task of Section I. I shall then consider in Section 
II what this may teach us about the Theory of Forms and also 
about the state of mind in which Plato held this theory when he 


1T list the major contributions: 

A. E. Taylor, ‘‘Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates,” in Philosophical Studies 
(London, 1934); reprinted from Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XVI (1915- 
1916). 

F. Goblot, ‘‘Le Troisitme Homme chez Platon,” Revue d’ Histoire de la Phi- 
losophie, III (1929), 473 ff. 

W. F. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato (Oxford, 1936), pp. 88 ff. 

F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), pp. 87-95- 

G. Ryle, “Plato’s Parmenides,”’ Mind, n.s., XLVIII (1939), 129 ff. (es- 
pecially pp. 136-140). 

R. Robinson, “ Plato’s Parmenides,”’ Classical Philology, XXXVII (1942), 
51 ff. 

H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 1 (Baltimore, 1944), 
passim, but especially pp. 231 ff., 284 ff., 375, and 500 ff. 

D. Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), pp. 86 ff. 

G. E. L.-Owen, “‘The Place of the Timaeus in Plato’s Dialogues,” Classical 
Quarterly, n.s., III (1953), 79 ff. at 83. 

To works in this list I shall refer hereafter merely by the author’s name. 
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turned against it that battery of objections of which the Third 
Man Argument is the most interesting and the most instructive. 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE ARGUMENT 


A. The First Version, Parmenides 132a1—b2 
‘“‘T suppose this is what leads you to suppose that there is in 
every case a single Form: When several things seem large to 
you, it seems perhaps that there is a single Form which is the 
same in your view of all of them. Hence you believe that Large- 
ness is a single thing.”’ ? 
This is the first step of the Argument, and may be generalized 
as follows: 
(Ar) If a number of things, a, 6, c, are * all F, there must be 
a single Form, F-ness, in virtue of which we apprehend 
a, b, c, as all F.4 
Here ‘F’ stands for any discernible character or property. The 
use of the same symbol, ‘F,’ in ‘F-ness,’ the symbolic representa- 
tion of the “‘single Form,” ° records the identity of the character 


discerned in the particular (‘‘large’’) and conceived in the Form 


(‘‘Largeness”’) through which we see that this, or any other, 
particular has this character. On the substantive meaning of the 
various terms in Plato’s statement and in my transcript of it, I 
have nothing to say just now. Plato’s argument professes to be a 
deductive argument and I propose to treat it as a formal struc- 
ture of inference from premises, stated or implied. For this rea- 
son, I raise no questions about the ‘Theory of Forms and presume 
no more information about it than I can extract from the text 


2 For this and subsequent translations I have consulted Cornford, op. cit., 
and A. E. Taylor, Plato’s Parmenides (Oxford, 1934), and mainly followed 
Cornford. My main concern has been to translate as literally as possible. 

31 say “‘are,”’ where Plato’s text above says only “‘seem.”’ But the difference 
is immaterial to the argument. A few lines later Plato speaks of the large 
things as ‘‘ participating” in Largeness (132a11), which is his way of saying 
that they are large (so far as particulars are anything at all) and do not merely 
appear such. Cf. also Parm. 130e5~-131a2. 

‘In the last clause I merely make explicit an assumption which is implicit 
throughout the argument and is stated in the second step, 132a7-8. 

5 That F and F-ness are logically and ontologically distinct is crucial to the 
argument. Cf. below, n. 39. 
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before me. And what is supplied in its first step is, I trust, fully 
contained in (Ar). 

*‘What then if you similarly view mentally Largeness itself and 
the other large things? Will not a single Largeness appear once 
again, in virtue of which all these (sc. Largeness and the other 
large things) appear large?—It seems so.—Consequently an- 
other Form of Largeness will appear, over and above Largeness 
itself and the things which participate in it.” 

This is the second step: 

(A2) Ifa, 6, c, and F-ness are all F, there must be another Form, 
F\-ness, in virtue of which we apprehend a, 6, c, and F-ness 
as all F. 
Now merely to compare (A2) with (Ar) above is to see a dis- 
crepancy in the reasoning which, so far as I know, has never 
been noticed before, though it leaps to the eye the moment one 
takes the trouble to transcribe the full content of the two steps 
in symbolic form. In (Ar) we are told that if several things are 
all F, they are all seen as such in virtue of F-ness. But (A2) tells 
us that if several things are all F, they are all seen as such not 
because of F-ness, but because of a Form other than F-ness, 
namely, F\-ness. To be sure, there is a difference in the protasis 
of (Ar) and (Ag), and this is doubtless what has misled patrons 
or critics of the Argument: (A2) includes, while (Ar) does not, 
F-ness, among the things which have the property, F. The sig- 
nificance of the assumption which prompts this inclusion will be 


discussed directly, and will indeed remain the most important 
single issue throughout the whole of this paper. But if we simply 
stick to the logical form of the two statements, the disparity of 
reasoning ° as between (A1) and (Ag) remains glaringly abrupt 
and unwarranted. 


6 A fastidious reader may be displeased at the vagueness of this expression. 
I could speak more definitely of a non sequitur (and, to simplify matters, will 
do so hereafter). But this is to understate the faultiness of the reasoning, which 
can only be fully stated in a proposition whose assertion is not necessary to 
my argument in the text and whose proof would have exceeded Plato’s tech- 
nical resources: The joint assertion of (Ar) and (Az) implies that the protaseis of 
(Ar) and (Az) are mutually inconsistent; and since the Argument assumes that 
both of the latter can be asserted (i.e., that it is true that there are large par- 
ticulars, and that Largeness and the large particulars are all large), the joint 
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Is there then no way to get around the difficulty? There cer- 
tainly would be, if (A2) could be changed to read: 

(Aza) If a, 6b, c, and F-ness are all F;, there must be another 

Form, F\-ness, etc. 

Is there any chance that this is what Plato did say, and that I 
missed it in my transcript of his argument at (A2) above? I think, 
none. We need only refer back to the text to verify the fact that 
(Ag), not (Aza), is the information it supplies. All it asks of us 
is to “‘view mentally” Largeness and “‘the other large things” 
and find the Form in virtue of which all of these ‘“‘appear large.” 
It does not invite us to discern a new character, not large, but 
large, (whatever this may mean), and having satisfied ourselves 
that a, b, c, and Largeness are all large; to infer, pari passu with 
(Ar), the existence of Largeness). 

Now it might be claimed that though (Aza) is not what Plato 
said, it is nonetheless what he meant. This proposal should be 
advanced, and entertained, with the gravest misgivings, since 
Plato is anything but a careless writer, and his vocabulary suf- 
fers from no limitation which would have kept him from saying 
(Aga), if he had meant (Aga). Still, the issue being crucial to 


the whole course of the argument, let us give the proposal its 
day in court. Would this improvement of the text be an improve- 
ment of the argument? The answer is, surely, that it would not. 
For the purpose of the second step in the Argument is to con- 





assertion of (A1) and (A2) is absolutely precluded. The proof of the italicized 
proposition is as follows: 

p = a, b,c are F. 

q = a, b,c are seen as F in virtue of F-ness. 

~q = a, b,c are seen as F in virtue of F,-ness, where Fy -ness # F-ness. 

r = F-ness is F. 

s = F-ness is seen as F in virtue of F\-ness, where F,-ness # F-ness. 

(It will be noticed that, to reduce the length of the ensuing proof, I have 
put as ~q a proposition that is not strictly the negate of g but whose truth- 
value is equivalent to that of the latter, since we may take it for granted that 
it can not be true that x, y, z are seen as F in virtue of F-ness and also in virtue 
of a Form other than F-ness.) 

Then, (A1) = pq. 

(A2) = (pr) D(~4). 

But (~ 4.5) D> ~ q; therefore, (p.r)D ~ q; hence, 7D ~ (p.r). 

But since pq, (A1), it follows that pD ~ (p.r), i.e., that the protaseis of 
(A1) and (A2) are mutually inconsistent. 
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vince us of the existence of a new Form of Largeness, “‘over and 
above Largeness itself.” This purpose would be defeated if the 
protasis of the second step were as questionable as its apodosis. 
And is not this precisely what would happen, if the proposal 
were adopted? The second step would then begin: ‘If there are 
large, things ...’; and how could we then help retorting, ‘‘/f, 
indeed,” and ask for reasons wh_ there must? In the case of (Ar), 
the protasis offers no trouble at Il; for who would gainsay that 
there are (or appear to be) a number of large things? But here 
the matter is absolutely different. Everyone has seen large things; 
but who has ever seen a large, thing or set of things? If Plato 
had meant to offer such an assertion as the if-clause of an if-then 
statement, he would surely have seen that it cries aloud for justi- 
fication, and would never have moved on to the then-clause, 
without stopping to interpolate reasons for the 7f-clause itself. 
And to do this he would have had to change the whole form of 
his argument. The burden of the second step would have then 
become to establish the existence of things that have the remark- 
able property, large;. I am not saying that such an argument 


could not be made.’ All I am saying is that, had it been made, 


7It could not be made at all without anticipating the results of Sec. II. If 
the anticipation be permitted, the argument can be reconstructed as follows: 
Largeness is large in a different (superlative) sense (which follows from the 
Degrees-of-Reality Theory in Sec. II) from that in which particulars are large. 
So, 

(i) Largeness is large. 
But the large particulars and the large, Form have something in common; 
call this—the determinable, of which large and large, are determinates— 
large2. It then follows that 

(ii) Largeness and the large particulars 

are all large>. 
Having completed this detour we would now have warrant for asserting a 
suitable variant of (Aza), which would now read 
(Aza;) Ifa, 6, c, and F-ness are all Fo, 
there must be a Form other than F-ness, 
namely, F>-ness. 

It will be noticed that (Aza) would no longer be the second step of the Argu- 
ment but, at the very least, the third; the existence of the predicate F; would 
have to be proved not as the common predicate of F-ness and the F particu- 
lars, but as the distinctive property of F-ness; and the common predicate of 
F-ness and the F particulars would not be F;, but F:—all of which is a far 
cry from Plato’s argument in the text before us, and, I trust, will convince the 
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the second step of the Third Man Argument would have been 
entirely different from what it is. And since my purpose is to 
analyze the argument Plato gives us, instead of one he might 
have given, I have no choice but to consign to the waste basket 
the suggestion that (Aza) is what Plato meant. We are then left, 
where we started, with (Ag) staring us in the face. 

Now if this is all we had to go by, (Ar) in the first step, and 
(Ag) in the second, could anyone say that the Third Man Argu- 
ment was logically valid? Clearly there must have been some- 
thing more in Plato’s mind than the information supplied at 
(Ar), which made the transition to (A2) appear to him not only 
permissible, but plausible. What could this be? A full answer to 
this question would send us rummaging into other texts to dis- 
cover what further assumptions Plato made about his Theory of 
Forms. But this would have to anticipate Section II. Let us con- 
tent ourselves now with a more modest question: What are the 
simplest premises, not given in the present Argument, which 
would have to be added to its first step, to make (A2) a legitimate 
conclusion? 

We need, first of all, what I propose to call the Self-Predication 
Assumption: 

(A3) Any Form can be predicated of itself. Largeness is itself 
large. F-ness is itself F. 
I have alluded to this already. Clearly it is necessary, for were 
it not true, the protasis of (Az) would be certainly false; if /-ness 
were not F, it would be false to say that a, 6, c, and F-ness are 
all F. The credit for recognizing that this is an indispensable, 
though suppressed, premise of the Third Man Argument goes to 
A. E. Taylor.’ He thereby opened the way to a correct under- 
standing of the Argument and not only of this but of the whole 
Theory of Forms, though Taylor, ironically, never realized the 
implications of his own discovery, for he refused to admit that 





skeptic why it should not be taken as “‘the meaning” of the second step as it 
appears in the text. 

8 Pp. 46 ff. of his 1916 paper. Most of the later mentions of this vital point 
acknowledge indebtedness to Taylor, and it is probable that even those which 
do not are similarly indebted to him directly or indirectly since this insight 
is missing in any of the earlier discussions. 
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Plato himself made so absurd an assumption. Of this more later. 
Here we may remark not only that this premise is necessary to 
the argument, but that Plato’s actual wording of the second step 
comes as close to asserting it as one could without actually stating 
the Self-Predication Assumption: ‘‘Will not a single Largeness 
appear once again, in virtue of which all these (sc. ‘Largeness and 
the other large things’) appear large?’’ The second clause clearly 
implies that Largeness, no less than each of the particulars, 
‘“‘appear(s) large.” 

But we need also a further premise, which I shall call the 
Nonidentity Assumption: 

(A4) If anything has a certain character, it cannot be identical 
with the Form in virtue of which we apprehend that char- 
acter. If x is F, x cannot be identical with F-ness. 

This too, though not stated in the Argument, is certainly implied. 

For think of what would happen if it were not assumed to be 

true. The transition from the protasis of (Ag), “If a, b, c, and 

F-ness are all F,” to its apodosis, “‘then there must be another 

Form, F-ness,’’ would then not be a logical sequence, but the 

wild and whimsical jump we have seen it to be above. The 

minimum warrant for passing from ‘the large things and Large- 
ness are large’ to ‘the Form in virtue of which we apprehend the 
common character of large things and Largeness cannot be 

Largeness,’ could be no less than this: If anything is large, its 

Largeness cannot be identical with that thing. From this it would 

follow that if Largeness is large, then zts Largeness cannot be 

identical with itself and must, therefore, be a second Form of 

Largeness, Largeness). 

In the many modern discussions of the Argument I can find 
no explicit statement that this Nonidentity Assumption, or an 
equivalent one, is strictly required in just this way. This may be 
because the role of such an assumption at this point strikes 
critics more nimble-witted than myself as so obvious that they 
feel it an insult to their reader’s intelligence to put it into words 
or symbols. However, there are times when the drudgery of say- 
ing the obvious is rewarded, and this is one of them. For if one 
compares (A4) with (A3) above, one will then see that these 
two premises, jointly necessary to the second, and every subse- 


>’ 
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quent, step of the Argument, are mutually inconsistent, and that 

their inconsistency does not need to be exposed through the in- 

direct and elaborate machinery of the infinite regress, but can 
be shown much more simply and directly. (A3) reads: F-ness 
is F. (A4) reads: if x is F, x cannot be identical with F-ness. 

Substituting F-ness for x in (Aq), we get 

(A5) If F-ness is F, F-ness cannot be identical with F-ness. 

And since the consequent of (A5) is plainly false, because self- 

contradictory, at least one of the premises from which it follows 

—(A3), (A4)—must be false.® 

Now there is one way of avoiding this particular impasse, and 
that is to modify (A4), restating it as follows: 

(Aga) If any particular has a certain character, then it cannot be 
identical with the Form in virtue of which we apprehend 
that character. If x is F, x cannot be identical with F-ness 
when, and only when, the values for x are particulars, 
ai.c..* 

If (Aqa) replaces (A4) above, then the inconsistency with (Ag) 

will not arise. For (Aga) does not warrant the substitution of 

F-ness for x, and this in spite of the fact that F-ness is F (Ag). 

What we are now told is that the Nonidentity Assumption holds 

in the case of particulars; we are not told that it holds in the 

case of Forms, and have no ground for asserting that if a Form 
have a certain character it cannot be identical with the Form in 
virtue of which it has (and is apprehended as having) that 
character. But what happens now to the second step of the Argu- 
ment?—It is no longer a valid inference from our premises, (A1), 

(Ag), and (Aga). We have now no ground for saying that if 

a, b, c and F-ness are all F, there must be a Form other than 

F-ness, in virtue of which we apprehend that a, }, c and F-ness 

are all F; there is now nothing to keep us from saying that they 

are all apprehended as F in virtue of F-ness itself. ‘The existence 
of F,-ness would thus remain unproved in the second step, and, 
by the same token the existence of all subsequent Forms, F2-ness, 


®*I am using “‘false’’ here and occasionally hereafter in the broader sense 
which includes ‘‘ insignificant.” 

10 It will be convenient to distinguish hereafter (Aga) from (A4) above, by 
referring to (Aq) as the “‘full-strength’’ Nonidentity Assumption. 
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F-ness, etc., would remain unproved. The infinite regress would 
not materialize. 

Let us now see where this analysis of the Third Man Argu- 
ment has taken us: If we took the second (and crucial) step of 
the Third Man Argument as a mere inference from what is 
stated in the first step, it would be a horrible non sequitur. To 
avoid this, further premises must be supplied, and we could not 
determine whether the Argument is valid until they were sup- 
plied; for to say of any argument that it is valid is simply to say 
that its conclusions follow correctly from its premises. And we 
have now seen what premises would be necessary for the asser- 
tion of (A2): 

the first step of the Argument, (Ar); 

the Self-Predication Assumption, (A3); 

the full-strength Nonidentity Assumption, (Aq). 

Are they then also sufficient? Certainly, though in a very odd 
way, for we are working with inconsistent premises which, as we 
have seen, have already produced the self-contradictory conclu- 
sion at (A5), ‘F-ness cannot be identical with F-ness,’ and we 
should not be surprised to see them justify all kinds of contra- 
dictory conclusions. Since these premises warrant the proposi- 
tion that F-ness is not identical with F-ness, they will warrant 
the proposition that F-ness 7s identical with F\-ness, which is a 
Form not identical with F-ness, and (Az) will then follow from 
(Ar)." And having thus got the existence of F;-ness at (A2), we 
can proceed, by the same ‘reasoning,’ to show in the next step 
the existence of F2-ness, then again, F3-ness, and so on without 
end. We would thus get a bona fide infinite regress, logically 
vicious, since it is assumed that we discern F particulars in virtue 
of F-ness (Ar), F-ness in virtue of F)-ness (A2), and so on ad 
infintum, the discernment of each successive Form being required 


1 For we know from (A1) that if a number of things are F there must be a 
Form, F-ness, through which they are apprehended as F. Whence it follows that 
(Azb) Ifa, 6, c, and F-ness are all F, there 

must be a Form, F-ness, through which they 

are apprehended as F. 
But if F-ness is identical with F\-ness, we may substitute F,-ness for F-ness 
in the second clause of (Azb), which will produce (A2). 
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for the discernment of its immediate predecessor, a requirement 
which can never be fulfilled, since the series is infinite.’ 

And what would we learn from this consequence?—Only that 
one or more of our premises is false or void of sense, on the 
assumption that some vice in one or more of the premises is the 
source of the vicious consequence. We could have got the same 
information by a much more economical procedure: by simply 
noting the contradiction which follows from the joint assertion 
of (A3) and (Aq), as explained above. And if Plato had even 
got as far as the explicit assertion of (A3) itself, he would have 
found good reason for rejecting it,’* and would thus have been 


12 There is a tolerably good explanation of the fact that the Argument does 
not result in an (unobjectionable) infinite series, but in a (vicious) regress, in 
Taylor, pp. 47 ff., though I should take exception to the form of his applica- 
tion of the regress to Platonic “participation” at p. 49. The gist of the matter 
may be restated as follows: If the Argument simply established an indefinite 
series of Forms corresponding to each discernible character, no logical disaster 
would ensue, so long as one (or, at most, a finite number) of these Forms 
sufficed to do what Forms are supposed to do, i.e., enable us to discern the 
relevant characters in the particulars and then in the first of the corresponding 
Forms. All other members of the series could then be ignored as a harmless 
surplus, though every adept in the use of Occam’s razor would itch to lop 
them off. But what the Argument proves is much worse than this. At (Ar) we 
are told that we apprehend particulars as F through F-ness. Now if F-ness 
itself must be apprehended as F, then it follows from (Az) that we must ap- 
prehend F-ness through F,-ness, and so on. Whence it follows that, since we 
cannot complete the series, F-ness, Fj-ness, etc., we shall never be able to 
apprehend F-ness in the first place, and thus never apprehend the F-particu- 
lars; and this zs disastrous. It may be objected that Plato does not say that 
F-ness must itself be apprehended as F. Of course, he does not. But what he 
does say implies it in conjunction with Self-Predication. For if it were true 
that F-ness is F, how could it be apprehended except as F? However, it is 
not necessary (and is unwarranted by the evidence) to assume that this distinc- 
tion between a harmless series and a vicious regress was apparent to Plato 
himself. He was himself convinced that there was just one Form for each 
discernible character or kind, and argued (Rep. 597c-d, Tim. 31a-b) that if, 
per impossible, there were two Forms of anything, there would have to be a 
third which would be the Form of that thing. He would, therefore, have re- 
garded even the existence of an infinite series of Forms of any one kind as 
disastrous for his Theory. 

13To avoid misunderstanding, I should underline the fact that the Self- 
Predication Assumption to which I refer throughout this paper is the asser- 
tion in (Ag) above that any Form may be predicated of itself. Absurdity or 
contradiction inevitably results from this assertion which implies that Forms 
predicable of particulars are predicable of themselves, as I shall show in Sec. 
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able to nail down the exact source of the trouble that is attested, 
but not identified, by the infinite regress. But even if Plato had 
asserted (Ag), he could still have saved himself from the disaster 
of the regress by simply denying (A4) and saying that he had 
no reason for holding anything more than (Aga). 

This result may be summarized, in anticipation of Section II 
below, as follows: If Plato had identified all of the premises 
which are necessary (and sufficient) to warrant the second step 
of the Third Man Argument, he would not have produced the 
Third Man Argument at all, unless he were simply pursuing a 
logical game for its own sake, which is not what he is doing in 
the first part of the Parmenides.“ In stating the Third Man 
Argument, and in leaving it unrefuted, he is revealing (a) that 
he did not know all of its necessary premises, whence it would 
follow that (b) he had no way of determining whether or not it 
was a valid argument. (a) can be independently verified, and 
it will be in Section II. 


B. The Second Version: Parmenides 132d1-133a6 


This is at least as interesting on its own account; and no less 
so is a third version, supplied by Aristotle.” Lack of space for- 
bids altogether a treatment of the third in this paper, and com- 
pels me to deal more briefly and more roughly with the second 
than it deserves. All I shall attempt here is to show that Plato’s 





II-B below. Had Plato merely said or implied that some Forms are self- 
predicational—those predicable only of Forms, like Logical Self-Identity, In- 
telligibility, Changelessness, etc.—no obvious absurdity or contradiction would 
have arisen. On Russell’s well-known theory any assertion of the form ‘“‘F(F)” 
is logically illicit: but see, contra, A. Koyré, Epiménide Le Menteur (Paris, 1947), 
pp. 36-42. 

‘4 For the best demonstration of this see Robinson, pp. 58 ff. 

1° In his essay On the Forms, ap. Alexander, in Met. (Hayduck), 84.21-85.11; 
English translation by W. D. Ross, The Works of Aristotle, vol. XII, Select 
Fragments (Oxford, 1952), 129; cf. Cherniss, pp. 233-234, and 500 ff. I can 
only observe here that an analysis of Aristotle’s version will show that it too 
involves, without appearing to notice, the same discrepancy between the first 
and the second steps of the Argument. While at the first step Aristotle infers 
the existence of F-ness from the fact that F-ness is predicated of certain things 
(in this case, particulars), in the second step he very surprisingly infers the 
existence of a Form other than F-ness from the fact that F-ness is predicated 
of certain things (in this case, the particulars and F-ness). 
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second version of the Argument is similar in logical structure to 

his first and presupposes both of the inconsistent premises pre- 

supposed by the first. 

The first step in the second version: 

(B1) The Copy-Theory: If a and 6 are similar (in respect of 
being F), there must be a Form, F-ness, in which they 
both participate by way of resemblance: a and } must re- 
semble F-ness, as copies resemble their model. 

Moreover: 

(B1.1) If @ resembles F-ness (in respect of being F), F-ness 

must resemble a (in the same respect).’® 

The second and crucial step, whose reasoning is repeated in 
all subsequent steps: 

(Bz) If a and F-ness are similar (in respect of being F), there 
must be another Form, F-ness, in which they both par- 
ticipate by way of resemblance: a and F-ness must re- 
semble Fj-ness, as copies resemble their model. 

A comparison of the above with Plato’s text will show that 
the symbolic transcript omits nothing vital to the reasoning, and 
adds nothing except the parenthetical statements; and these only 
make explicit the sense of the argument. Clearly, if a and b are 
similar, they must be similar in at least one respect; and my 
parentheses have simply specified the respect with a symbol 
which is the same as that used for the Form in which they par- 
ticipate. Thus, if @ and b are both white, they resemble each 
other in respect of being white, the same property which is ex- 
pressed by the Form, Whiteness, in which they are said to par- 
ticipate by way of resemblance. Again, in the corollary, if 
Whiteness resembles the white particular, it can only resemble 
it in the same respect in which the white thing is said to re- 
semble Whiteness, namely, ‘white.’ 

Now a mere glance at my transcript of the argument will 


16 Not in respect of being a copy of a or b—an absurd suggestion, which, of 
course, is not in the text, though Taylor (p. 87) inexplicably read it into the 
argument and, therefore, thought he could explode the argument by retorting 
that the model-copy relation is not symmetrical. The argument only assumes 
that the relation of similarity is symmetrical which, of course, it is (Hardie, 
p. 96; Ryle, p. 137; Ross, p. 89; Owen, p. 83, n. 3). 
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show the same discrepancy between the first and the second step 

that we encountered in the first version. From the premise that 

two things are similar in respect of being F, (B1) infers the 

existence of /-ness, while (B2) that of a Form other than F-ness, 

F,-ness. To be sure, the things which are said to be similar in 

the protasis of (B1) are once again not the same things which 

are said to be similar at (B2): a and 4, in (B1), a and F-ness in 

(Bz). And this protasis in (B2) implies the Self-Predication 

Assumption: 

(B3) F-ness is F; 

for if F-ness were not F, it would not resemble a in respect of 

being F. But why should the similarity of @ and F-ness in re- 

spect of F require the resemblance of a and F-ness to a Form 

other than F-ness? A necessary reason for this is the Nonidentity 

Assumption: 

(B4) If x is F, it cannot be identical with the Form, F-ness; 

for if this were not true, there would be no reason at all why a 

and F-ness could not both be F in virtue of F-ness. But (B3) and 

(B4) are obviously inconsistent, and their joint assertion leads to 

a contradiction: 

(B5) If F-ness is F (B3), then F-ness cannot be identical with 
F-ness; 

for if anything is F it cannot be identical with F-ness (B4). 

It is worth noting that the two Assumptions of Self-Predica- 
tion and (full-strength) Nonidentity which are still necessary, as 
they were in the first version, are still tacit, for neither of them 
is stated as such; but they are now much closer to the verbal 
surface of the Argument, for they are both logically implied and 
even intuitively suggested by the key-concept of the second ver- 
sion, the Copy-Theory of participation. For if an F thing par- 
ticipates in F-ness, by way of resembling F-ness as a copy re- 
sembles its model, then (a) F-ness must be F, else it would not 
be resembled by, and resemble, the F thing in respect of F, and 
(b) the F thing cannot be identical with F-ness, since a copy 
cannot be identical with its model. The contradiction at (B5) 
exposes both the inconsistency of the two tacit Assumptions and 
the logical vice of the Copy-Theory, for it shows that it implies 
both (B3) and (B4) which are mutually inconsistent. Another 
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way of stating the contradiction that follows from the Copy- 
Theory is 
(Bsa) If F-ness is F, then it cannot be F; 
for the Copy-Theory which, as we have seen, requires that 
F-ness be F, also requires that it cannot be F, for, if it were F, 
it would have to be, on this theory, a copy of F-ness, and nothing 
can be a copy of itself. And it is further worth noting that the 
Argument could be collapsed in the second version, exactly as 
in the first, by rejecting (B4) in favor of 
(B4a) If any particular is F, it cannot be identical with the Form, 
F-ness. 
This would avoid the absurd consequences of (B4), (B5) and 
(B5a), and would ruin the regress by invalidating its second step. 
Having learned all this, what is there more to learn about the 
infinite regress that must start at (B2)? That it does start there, 
if (B3) and (B4) are supplied, can be easily shown, for (B2) is 
justified by these premises in the same queer way in which (A2) 
was justified above.” We have thus got our precious regress once 
again. But what good is it? As in the first version, its diagnostic 
value for the logical vices of the Theory of Forms is no better 
than, is indeed not as good as, the simple statement of the tacit 
premises, (B3) and (B4), followed by the simple deduction of 
the self-contradictory conclusions, (B5) and (B5a) above. If 
Plato knew that his theory commits him to these premises, he 
would not need the regress to tell him that his theory is logically 
moribund and must submit to drastic surgery to survive. 


II. THE ASSUMPTIONS OF THE ARGUMENT AND 
OF THE THEORY OF FORMS 


A. Plato’s Ontology 
The question whether or not the Third Man Argument is a 


7 (Bs) has given us the same remarkable information that we got at (A5) 
above: F-ness is not identical with F-ness. Let it then be, once again, identical 
with F,-ness, which empowers us to substitute “‘ F,-ness’’ for ‘‘ F-ness’’ wherever 
we please. But from (B1) we deduce 
(B2a) If a and F-ness are similar (in respect of 

being F), there must be a Form, F-ness, etc. 
Substituting ‘‘ F,-ness” for “‘ F-ness” in the second clause of (B2a), we get (Bz). 
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valid objection to Plato’s Theory of Forms can now be resolved 
into the far more precise one: Did Plato’s Theory of Forms make 
the two tacit assumptions which are needed to produce the in- 
finite regress? This is what we must now determine. When we 
have done this, it will appear, I think, that the more complex 
question, whether Plato himself did or did not believe the Argu- 
ment to be a valid objection to his Theory, will pretty well 
answer itself. 

The place to begin is with what Plato himself tells about the 
Theory of Forms, in this very dialogue, before presenting either 
the Third Man Argument or any of the other objections. “Tell 
me, Socrates,” asks Parmenides at 130b, “Shave you yourself 
drawn this division you speak of: on one hand, certain Forms 
separately by themselves and, on the other, separately, the things 
which partake of them? And do you believe that Similarity itself 
is something separately from the Similarity which we possess?” 
Plato could hardly have been more emphatic in identifying that 
feature of the Theory which will be the special butt of the at- 
tacks that are to follow; and when Aristotle, in his version of the 
Third Man Argument, as indeed in most of his other polemic, 
makes the ‘‘separation” (xwptopés) of the Forms the most ob- 
jectionable aspect of the Platonic theory, he does so with good 
warrant from at least this Platonic text.’* But what exactly is 
Plato saying when he asserts that Forms exist “‘separately”’ from 
particulars?—Only what he had said many times before without 
using the word “‘separately”’ at all. The solemn announcements 
of the Theory in the middle dialogues—the Cratylus, the Phaedo, 
the Republic \—are generally put in this form: Beauty (or Justice, 
or Goodness, etc.) “tis something” (ri éore) or “is one thing” 
(év €orc). But these expressions are themselves uninformative, 
nor is there gain in information in doubling the emphasis on 
‘is,’ by compounding the verb with its adverbial or substantival 


18 And from many others. See Cherniss, pp. 208 ff., whose thorough refuta- 
tion of the contrary view makes further argument unnecessary. 

19 Crat. 439C, 440a; Phaedo 65d, 74a; Rep. 475e, 596a. I am well aware that 
some scholars believe that the Cratylus is one of the later dialogues, but this is 
no place to argue the point, and nothing of any consequence turns on it for 
my present purpose. 
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derivatives, ‘‘is really” (6vTws éo71), “is a real (thing)”’ (6 éore), 
“is a reality” (odoia éort), or even resorting to other adjectives 
or adverbs, “‘is a true (@AnOés) being,” or “‘is truly” (aA74as), 
“is a pure (eiAuxpivés) being” or “purely (€iduxpivas) is.” 
What Plato means by saying, with or without the use of any 
other substantive, adjective, or adverb, that ‘‘x 7s,’ in the strict 
sense of ‘‘is,? becomes clear only when we see that he under- 
stands this to entail: 
(i) x is intelligible;” 

(ii) x is changeless;” 

(iii) x is not qualified by contrary predicates;” 

(iv) x is itself the perfect instance of the property or relation 

which the word for ‘x’ connotes. 

Obviously this is not the place to expound the content of these 
assertions which epitomize one of the richest and boldest meta- 
physical theories ever invented in Western thought. Just one or 
two remarks are called for here. 

Perhaps more important than any one or all four of the spe- 
cific statements which convey the content of the Platonic mean- 
ing of the word “‘is” is the tacit assumption which underlies them 


all. Logically, this is the costliest of all the assumptions that 
Plato made: that the verb “‘is” and all its substantival, adjectival, 
or adverbial variants have a single meaning, the one which is 
jointly specified by the four propositions I have just enumerated. 
We must not judge him harshly on this account. The Aristo- 


2 Detailed documentation is superfluous; these expressions turn up in every 
context in which the Theory of Forms is asserted, including the passages listed 
in the preceding note. Those who, like Owen, believe that the Theory of 
Forms was drastically revised in the later dialogues and who deny the lateness 
of the Timaeus, might be referred especially to Phil. 58a—59d; there the object 
of dialectic, which consists of the Forms (cf. the ‘‘divine circle and sphere” in 
contrast to the ‘“‘human circle,” the “false circle and rule,’ at Phil. 62ab), is 
that which “really is’ (58a2—3, 59d4), in explicit contrast to “this world” of 
becoming (59a). 

*1In emphatic opposition to “‘sensible.” So, e.g., at Phaedo 65¢ ff., Rep. 
5.509d ff., Tim. 51b-e. 

” E.g., Crat. 439d ff.; Phaedo 78d ff.; Rep. 6.484b; Phil. 59a-c. 

3 E.g., Phaedo 74c; Rep. 5.47Q9a-c; 7.523b ff.; Ep. 7.343ab. 

*4 For this no documentation (in the strict sense) can be offered—a point of 
great importance, to be discussed shortly. 
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telian axiom that ‘‘things can be said to be in many different 
senses’ was not a commonplace in its own day, but a revolu- 
tionary discovery.” Before Aristotle and after Parmenides all 
the great system-builders—Empedocles, Anaxagoras, the atom- 
ists, and Plato himself—had taken it for granted that being had 
one, and just one sense, whose cardinal feature was changeless- 
ness.”* What Plato did was to draw up a far more systematic, 
more thoughtful and thought-provoking list of conditions which 
anything must satisfy if it can be said to be in the strict sense of 
the word, a list which was purely conservative in making change- 
lessness definitive of being, but which broke with Ionian and 
Italian physiologia by rehabilitating the Eleatic inference * that 
only the “bodiless’”’ (aswparov)* is wholly real. Plato did not 
thereby revert to the Eleatic view that the sensible world is 
wholly unreal. His view was a Degrees-of-Reality theory which 
permitted him, in compliance with his native tongue, to say 
that sensible things are,” as logical subjects of assertions of ex- 
25 One which, among other things, offers a direct way of tracking down the 
source of the Third Man Argument, as Aristotle himself clearly saw. In his 
own language, the confusion of the sense which “‘is” has in the first category 
with its sense in one of the other categories is what “‘creates the ‘third man,’ ” 
Soph. El. 178b37 ff.; cf. Met. 1038b34 ff. 

2% Empedocles B 8: there is no “generation” (@iots) or “destruction”; 
‘“‘generation”’ is only a “‘name”’; B 17.35: the only things that strictly are, are 
the “‘roots,” and they are “‘everlastingly in the same state’’ (literally, ‘‘ever 
continuously alike’’ (jvexés aiév duota). Anaxagoras B 17: “‘the Greeks,” who 
think there is such a thing as generation and destruction, are wrong; there is 
no such thing; generation and destruction should be “correctly called” mixture 
and separation; hence (by implication) “‘things that are” (é6ytTwy xpnuatwr) 
are changeless. In the atomists the only things which “‘really”’ (€re7, Democ- 
ritus B 7-10) exist are (the absolutely changeless) atoms and the void. 

27 | should warn the reader that my view that Eleatic Being was incorporeal 
runs against the general opinion. But it is explicit in Melissus B 9; see Gnomon, 
XXV (1953), 34-35. I believe that it is implicit in Parmenides. 

28 An assumption so basic that Plato does not trouble to spell it out in the 
earlier statements of the theory, where he only finds it necessary to insist upon 
the “‘invisibility” of the Forms (Phaedo 65dg, 79a6 ff.), and it is only in the 
later dialogues that he supplies the further premise (sc., that the invisible, or 
not sensible, is the bodiless, 71m. 28b) for the conclusion, ‘ Forms are bodiless,’ 
or just states the conclusion by itself (Soph. 246b, the “‘ Friends of Forms” in 
opposition to the materialists who “define reality as identical with body”; 


cf. Polit. 286a). 
29 And this in the middle, no less than the later, dialogues. Thus the use of 
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istence and ascriptions of properties and relations. They were 
halfway real, ‘‘between the purely real and the totally unreal” 
(Rep. 478d). The Imitation or Copy Theory incorporates this 
assumption that the sensible particulars are ‘less real’ than the 
Form they resemble. If the bed produced by the carpenter is not 
“the real” (7d 6v) Bed, “‘but only something which is like it,” 
then “‘it would not be right to say that the work of the carpenter 
or of any other handicraftsman is a perfectly real thing (reA€éws 
elvac), would it? We must not be surprised then if this too [sc. 
the physical bed] is a somewhat shadowy thing as compared 
with reality”? (wpds a\nOecav) (Rep. 5974). 


B. Separation and Self-Predication 

We can now ask whether this ontology does or does not in- 
clude the two tacit premises of the Third Man Argument. That 
Plato assumes Self-Predication I already implied in the fourth 
of the conditions of Platonic being I have listed above. I gave 
no textual evidence that this was recognized by Plato himself on 
a level with the other three, for the simple reason that there is 
none to give. While Plato states and defends conditions (i) and 
(ii), and (iii), he leaves (iv) not only undefended, but unstated. 
But if he never stated it, what reason can be given for saying 
that he did make it after all?—The reason is that it is certainly 
implied by various things he said and believed. It is implied, 
first of all, both by his Degrees-of-Reality Theory and by his 





“beings” (vra) to include the world of becoming in the Philebus (23c) can be 
matched perfectly in the Phaedo (79a, ‘‘Shall we then assume two kinds of 
beings (6v7wy), one visible, the other invisible?’’). This point spoils one of the 
major arguments that have been offered by Owen (pp. 85-86) in support of 
his thesis that the 7imaeus was written in Plato’s middle period: he assumes 
that a strict dichotomy of being-becoming, which implies a systematic refusal 
to ascribe being to the world of becoming, is characteristic of the middle 
dialogues, has been abandoned in the later dialogues, and therefore makes a 
sure criterion from the earlier date of the Timaeus. He ignores the fact that 
in spite of the harsh being-becoming dichotomy of Tim. 27d—28a, Plato con- 
tinues in the same dialogue to stretch being to include the world of becoming; 
so, e.g., in the psychogony at 35a, which speaks of the “‘ divisible being (otcia) 
which becomes in bodies,” and in the cosmological trichotomy at 52d, where 
“being, place, becoming” are said to “be” (efvac). He also ignores the fact 
that the being-becoming dichotomy is plainly asserted in an indisputably late 
dialogue like the Philebus (59a). 
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Copy-Theory of the relation of things to Forms. For if an F par- 
ticular is only “‘deficiently” * F, and only the corresponding 
Form is perfectly F, then F-ness is F. Or if the F particular is a 
copy of F-ness and resembles F-ness in respect of being F, then, 
once again, F-ness is F. Moreover, Self-Predication is also im- 
plied by quite a different set of statements which are not elucida- 
tions of the Theory of Forms, but direct and, at times, casual 
assertions about this or that Form. Examples turn up in the 
earliest dialogues, long before the Theory of Forms had taken 
shape in Plato’s mind.** When a man’s hairs have turned white, 
says Socrates in the Lysts (217d), ‘‘they have become such as 
that which is present in them, white through Whiteness”’: the 
white hairs are ‘“‘such as”’ or “‘of the same quality as” (o.ov7rep) 
Whiteness; they have the same quality that Whiteness has. 
Somewhat later, in the Protagoras (330cd) we get an even more 
striking text which, since first noticed by Goblot in 1929,* has 


% evdeecrépws, Phaedo 74e, 75a; evdeeorepa, Pavddrepa, 75b. Cf. Rep. 529d: 
the celestial bodies ‘“‘fall far short of” (aoAd évdetv) the intelligible Forms 
whose visible likeness they are. 

31 The contrary view (cf. H. Cherniss, Riddle of the Early Academy (Berkeley, 
1945], pp- 4-5) that the Theory of Forms is already present in the early dia- 
logues would simplify my argument. But I do not agree with it, and I cannot 
argue the point here beyond stating that I cannot consider the employment 
of certain linguistic expressions as sufficient evidence of the concurrent assertion 
of the metaphysical theory. 

82 Self-Predication is also suggested by Plato’s use of the expression “‘the x 
itself’ for ‘the Form of x’ which, as Ross remarks (88), “treats the Idea of 
x as one x among others, and implies an x-ness common to it with others.” 
This expression occurs repeatedly in the Hippias Major (Ross, p. 17, n. 1) as 
well as in the middle dialogues. 

3 P. 473, n. 3. Soon after it was noticed (perhaps independently of Goblot’s 
paper) by Theodore de Laguna, “‘ Notes on the Theory of Ideas,” Philosophical 
Review, XLIIT (1934), 450-452. De Laguna saw exactly what such a state- 
ment implies (and generalized the implication, ‘“‘The Platonic idea is a uni- 
versal, supposed precisely and unqualifiedly to characterize itself”) and what 
is wrong with the implication: “‘Justice and holiness are not moral agents; 
they cannot have virtues or vices.” The next important use of the passage is 
by Robinson (pp. 62-63) in 1942. Cornford (pp. 87 ff.) in 1939 had seen 
that Self-Predication is implied right and left in the objections against the 
Forms in the Parmenides, but still followed Taylor’s lead in refusing to credit 
Plato himself with the Assumption; so too Cherniss. So far as I can recall, 
Taylor, Cornford, and Cherniss do not notice the Protagoras passage, and fail 
to see that the Assumption is implied by the Copy-Theory and the Degrees- 
of-Reality Theory. 
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become the star instance of Self-Predication in Plato. Here 
Socrates roundly declares that justice is just and holiness holy. 
What other thing could be holy, if holiness isn’t holy,” he asks, 
indignant at the idea that anyone could gainsay that holiness is 
holy. These two examples would be quite enough to refute Tay- 
lor and others who, in the goodness of their hearts, press upon 
Plato charitable donations gathered from modern analysis. But 
there are others. In the Phaedo (100c) Socrates gives away the 
same presumption when he indulges in the expression, “If any- 
thing else is beautiful, besides Beauty itself.”” And in the Sym- 
posium, while there is no one sentence that says quite baldly that 
Beauty is beautiful, the whole point of Diotima’s speech is that 
the Form of Beauty is superlatively fair, incomparably more so 
than fair bodies, minds, or institutions: the universal enters into 
competition with its instances, and has no trouble at all winning 
the beauty contest. 

Is it possible that a man should say, and with the greatest 
emphasis, ‘‘Justice is just,” yet not realize that this is as good as 
saying that a Form which is a character has that character?—It 


is perfectly possible. That it is possible to say , which implies 
q, and not think of the implication or even of gq, is a first prin- 
ciple of inquiry in the history of philosophy.™ In this case there 
is a further factor, and a very prosaic one, which may blinker 
the logical vision of a clearheaded man. It is the fact that 


bP) 


‘Justice is just,” which can also be said in Greek as, “‘the just 
is just,”’ can be so easily mistaken for a tautology, and its denial 
for a self-contradiction.® I am not suggesting that the Assump- 
tion of Self-Predication is just a symptom of the tyranny of lan- 
guage over ontology. The suggestion would not even be plausi- 
ble, for other philosophers, using the same language, made no 
such assumption. The assumption has far deeper roots, notably 
religious ones, which I cannot explore in this paper. What can 
be debited to language is simply the fact that an assertion which 
looks like an identity-statement may be taken as having the 
certainty of a tautology; and the illusion of its self-evidence 

3 No one has stated this so clearly and followed it so rigorously as R. Robin- 


son, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic (Ithaca, N.Y., 1941), pp. 2-3 et passim. 
3° Cornford, p. 87. 
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could very well block that further scrutiny which would reveal 
that it implies a proposition which so far from being self-evident 
leads to self-contradiction. Anyhow, whether it be for this or 
for some other reason, there can be no doubt about the fact that 
Plato never asserted Self-Predication in any of his writings, and 
not much doubt that neither did he assert it in oral discussion 
in the many debates that raged over the Forms in the Academy; 
for if he had, Aristotle would have known it, and he was not the 
man to pass over the wonderful polemical possibilities it opens 
up.** Shall we then assume that Plato did know it but kept the 
thought locked up in the secrecy of his own mind? This melo- 
dramatic possibility can be disposed of fairly simply. Had Plato 
recognized that all of his Forms are self-predicational, what 
would he have done with Forms like Change, Becoming and 
Perishing, which he did recognize as bona fide Forms? * Clearly 
none of these could be self-predicational, for if they were, they 
would not be changeless, and would thus forfeit being. ‘The same 
could be said of other Forms, not mentioned as such by Plato, 
but which his Theory would require him to recognize—Forms 


of the Sensible, Corporeal, Imperfect, indeed of all characters 
contrary to those which define the conditions of Platonic being. 
That Plato is never aware of any such difficulty shows that he 
was not aware of any Assumption which would have made the 
difficulty as obvious to him as it is to us.** 


36 In Aristotle’s version of the Third Man Argument we see Self-Predication 
not only at his finger tips but almost in the hollow of his hand: “and ‘man’ is 
predicated both of particular men and of the Form...,” ap. Alex., in Met. 
84.29. That he did not see what was thus within his grasp is clear from the 
fact that elsewhere he makes much of the point that characters predicable of 
Forms cannot be predicated of their particular instances; e.g., Changelessness, 
predicable of (the Form) Man, but impredicable of any man (Top. 137b3 ff., 
148a15 ff.; and cf. 113a24 ff. See Cherniss, pp. 1 ff., for a discussion of these 
passages); and at Met. 1059a10 ff. he turns this point into an argument against 
the Theory of Forms. Had he clearly seen that Plato’s Forms are self-predica- 
tional he would have argued to even better effect that, on this hypothesis, 
the Forms which are predicable of the particulars qua particulars (e.g., perish- 
ableness, change, mortality) have predicates incompatible with their predi- 
cates gua Forms (e.g., imperishableness, changelessness, immortality). 

37 Parm. 136b. 

38 The only Form in whose case one might think that Plato did feel such a 
difficulty is that of Not-Being. But a careful study of his discussion of Not- 
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C. Separation and Nonidentity 

What of the other assumption which I have called Nonidentity 
in Section I?—If the question concerned only the nonidentity of 
particulars with their homonymous Forms—(Agqa), (B4a) above 
-—the answer would seem so obvious as to be trivial. If the Form 
is what we have seen it to be, how could it help being other than 
the particulars whose characters it enables us to discern? Indeed, 
it might be said that Plato is the first Western thinker to make 
the distinction between a character and the things that have 
that character a matter of philosophical reflection. For did not 
his Theory of Forms call attention, and for the first time, to the 
‘reality’ of universals as distinct from that of material existents? 
This is, of course, perfectly true. But what is no less true is that 
the Platonic ontology inadvertently blurs the very distinction it 
was devised to express. It compels Plato to think of the difference 
between empirical existents and their intelligible properties as 
a difference between “‘deficiently”’ real and perfectly real things, 
i.e., as a difference in degree between beings of the same kind, 
instead of a difference in kind between different kinds of being. 
To say that the difference between a white thing, like wool or 
snow, and the universal, Whiteness, is a difference in degree of 
reality, is to put Whiteness in the same class with white things, 
albeit as a pre-eminent member of that class, endowed in pre- 
eminent degree with the character which its fellow members 
possess in variously deficient degrees; it is to think of Whiteness 
as a (superlatively) white thing, and thus to assimilate it catego- 
really to white things, instead of so distinguishing it from them. 
For a good example of this I can refer to the closing sentence of 
the statement of the Separation Assumption I have cited above 
from Parmenides 130b: ‘“‘And do you believe that Similarity 
itself is something separately from the Similarity which we pos- 
sess?”? Instead of asking the simple question, ‘Is the property, 





Being in the Sophist will, I think, show that the real difficulty Plato felt about 
Not-Being was not caused by reasoning that, since all Forms are self-predica- 
tional, this Form must also be such, and hence have the character of not being. 
The difficulty he states at 240d—241b is simply that of thinking what is not, 
without, by this very fact, being involved in the contradictory assumption 
that what is not is. His discussion of Not-Being cannot, therefore, be cited as 
evidence that he understood Self-Predication. 
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Similarity, distinct from any of the things that have that prop- 
erty?’ Plato is misled by his Separation Assumption to ask the 
entirely different question, ‘Is the property, Similarity, distinct 
from the property of Similarity which is exemplified in particular 
instances of Similarity?’ * To say, ‘Yes,’ to this question, is to 
pass from the distinction between thing and property which 
every philosophy must acknowledge to the vastly different dis- 
tinction, peculiar to Plato’s ontology, between two grades of 
reality in things and properties: perfectly real things and prop- 
erties in the Forms, imperfectly real things and properties in the 
sensible world. 

Among the unintended and unexpected consequences of this 
distinction is the Nonidentity Assumption in its full-strength 
Form, (A4) and (B4) above, i.e., that the nonidentity of a Form 
with any of its homonymous instances holds not only when the 
instance is a particular but also when the instance is the Form 
itself. Certainly Plato never said any such thing; indeed this is 
the last thing he would have wished to say. The Separation 
Theory is clearly meant to separate Forms from particulars, 


Largeness from large things, not to reintroduce the separation 
within the formal pole of the Form-particular relation, to split 


3% This is why a symbolic transcript of Plato’s statements must distinguish 
systematically between the substantival form, F-ness, and the adjectival or 
predicative function of the same Form, F. Thus, in transcribing the First Man 
Argument it was necessary to distinguish between Largeness, as F-ness, and 
the Largeness of large things, as F. Similarly the Nonidentity Assumption 
must be rendered as, “If a is F, a cannot be identical with F-ness,” (A4a), 
(B4a) above. Were it not for the systematic dualism of F and F-ness, it could 
be stated more simply as, “If a is F, a cannot be identical with F,” which I 
take to be the correct statement of this fundamental principle. In the absence 
of the Separation Assumption we would not need the two symbols, F and 
F-ness; the latter would be redundant. To recognize this is perhaps the simplest 
way of collapsing the Third Man Argument (and, unfortunately for Plato, 
thereby also collapsing the Separation Assumption). I may add that, though 
it is language which suggests the distinction between F-ness and F (by its 
double furniture of substantives and adjectives or predicative terms), yet 
neither can this distinction be observed without occasional violence to the 
linguistic distinction (for we are still forced to transcribe as ‘F’ any term 
which refers to the property of a particular: the Largeness of large things or 
“the Similarity which we possess” must be taken, on Plato’s own theory, as 
adjectival in sense though they are substantival in linguistic form). A simple 
linguistic explanation of Plato’s theory would be only simple-minded. 
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off Largeness from Largeness;. Yet just this is the nemesis of 
the Degrees-of-Reality Theory which is part and parcel of the 
Separation Assumption. For if the Form, Largeness, is superla- 
tively large, while large mountains, oaks, etc. are only deficiently 
large, it must follow that the single word, darge, stands for two 
distinct predicates: (a) the predicate which attaches to the large 
particulars; (b) the predicate which attaches to Largeness.” 
Call (a), “large” and (b), “‘large:.’’ Now since Largeness is, 
by hypothesis, the Form of the predicate “‘large,”’ it cannot be 
the Form of the different predicate “large.” There must then 
be two Forms, Largeness and Largeness, and the full-strength 
form of the Nonidentity Assumption becomes unavoidable: not 
only can no large particular be identical with the Form, Large- 
ness, in virtue of which it is seen as large, but Largeness itself 
cannot be identical with the Form, Largeness,, in virtue of 
which we see that it is large;. The same reasoning which com- 
pelled the “separation” of any F particular from its correspond- 
ing Form, F-ness, also compels the ‘‘separation” of any Form 
from itself, and splits off F-ness from F-ness. 

We can now see why Plato could neither convince himself that 
the Third Man Argument was valid, nor refute it convincingly. 
He could do neither without stating explicitly its two implicit 
assumptions. This he never did; he never looked at either of 
them in the clear light of explicit assertion, for, had he done so, 
he would have had compelling reason to repudiate both, since 
their logical consequences are intolerable to a rational mind. 
But their repudiation would have been fatal to the Separation 


“ If these two predicates were identical, the Form would be indistinguishable 
from the predicate which attaches to particulars, and the ‘‘ Separation’? would 
collapse: F-ness would then be the F of F particulars, and the distinction be- 
tween, e.g., ‘Similarity itself” and “‘the Similarity which we possess” at 130b 
would vanish. Had Plato ‘‘ believed that . . . the idea is that which the particu- 
lar has as an attribute” (Cherniss, p. 298)—a beautiful statement of what 
Plato’s theory should have been—the ‘‘Separation’? would have never arisen. 
This is my main objection to Cherniss’ interpretation of the Third Man Argu- 
ment (pp. 293-300): he does not see that the “perfect reality” of the Forms 
is incompatible with their being the (imperfect) predicates of particulars. If 
the Forms were attributes of particulars, “‘Separation” would make no sense, 
and the Third Man Argument would be not only pure sophistry but so easily 
refutable sophistry that it would be impossible to understand why Plato takes 
it as seriously as he does yet leaves it unrefuted. 
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Theory and the Degrees-of-Reality Theory, which are central to 
his explicit metaphysics. He was thus holding consciously a 
metaphysical Theory whose disastrous implications were hidden 
from his conscious mind. He was saying and believing things 
which in self-consistency he would have had to take back, had 
he clearly understood their true logical outcome. 


C. The Record of Honest Perplexity 

Now it is perfectly possible to be in this state of mind and have 
no inkling of its insecurity. The run-of-the-mill dogmatist lives 
in it all his life and never feels any the worse for it. The victims 
of the Socratic elenchus were cheerfully confident that they 
knew what they were talking about, and they would have ever 
remained so had they recited their ignorant certainties to anyone 
but Socrates. But a great philosopher is not likely to be so thick- 
skinned and so blind. Perfect catharsis from self-deception is 
given to him no more than to his fellows. But he is far more 
likely to become aware sooner or later of the difference between 
those areas of his thought where he has achieved true lucidity 
and those where he has not. When he first projects a new theory 
that succeeds in solving to his immediate satisfaction hitherto 
unsolved problems and satisfies deep longings of his heart, de- 
light in his creation may produce a kind of rapture that leaves 
little room for self-questioning. This is Plato’s mood in the 
Phaedo, the Symposium, and the Republic. The Theory of Forms is 
then the greatest of certainties, a place of unshakable security to 
which he may retreat when doubtful or perplexed about any- 
thing else.*’ But as he lives with his new theory and puts it to 
work, its limitations begin to close in upon him. He begins to 
feel that something is wrong, or at least not quite right, about 
his theory, and he is puzzled and anxious. If he has courage 
enough, he will not try to get rid of his anxiety by suppressing 
it. He may then make repeated attempts to get at the source of 


41 Transparently so at Phaedo goc ff.; the ‘refuge’ metaphor is Plato’s own, 
gge5. Another characteristic of this mood is the grandiose schemes which it 
projects, such as the hope for a complete deduction of all the Forms from the 
Form of the Good in the closing paragraphs of Bk. VI of the Republic, a scheme 
which is never worked out in the dialogues, doubtless for the reason that it is 
unworkable. 
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the trouble, and if he cannot get at it directly he may fall back 
on the device of putting the troublesome symptoms into the 
form of objections. He can hardly make these objections per- 
fectly precise and consistent counterarguments to his theory un- 
less he discovers the exact source of its difficulties and can embody 
the discovery in the formal premises of the objections. If he fails 
to make this discovery, the objections are likely to be as inade- 
quate in their own way as is their target. They will be the ex- 
pression of his acknowledged but unresolved puzzlement, brave 
efforts to impersonate and cope with an antagonist who can 
neither be justly represented nor decisively defeated because he 
remains unidentified and unseen. This, I believe, is an exact 
diagnosis of Plato’s mind at the time he wrote the Parmenides. 


1. The First Objection, Parmenides 130e-131€ 

Of the three formal objections to the Theory of Forms, the 
first has struck every reader by its patent crudity of expression: 
if a single Form has many instances, either the whole of the 
Form must be “in” each of them, or only a part of the Form; 
if the first, the Form will be “‘in’’ * each instance “‘in separa- 
tion” from itself;* if the second, only a fraction of the Form 
will be in each instance, so that the latter will not be an instance 
of this Form, F-ness, but of another Form, Fy-ness, which will be 
a fraction of F-ness.“* The words of the argument force the con- 
ception of Forms into the flagrantly inappropriate terms of 
quasi-physical location, separation and division. Hence many 
commentators have drawn the inference that the difficulty they 

@ Parm. 131a8, év... elvat, b 2, éveorar. Plato indulged in this way of 
talking about instantiation in the middle dialogues, as, e.g., at Phaedo 103b8. 
The word évetvac had a bewildering variety of uses in common speech (see 
Liddell & Scott, s.v.). But in cosmological and medical usage it had reached 
a single, definite meaning: ‘x is in y’ had come to mean, ‘x is a physical in- 
gredient in physical compound »,’ as I have remarked in Classical Philology, 
XLII (1947), 171 and n. 139. 

* Here is the immediate nemesis of the chorismos, announced at 130b-d, but 
an intolerably crude one, since it talks of the (physical) ‘‘separation” of par- 
ticulars from one another and of the (metaphysical) ‘‘separation” of Form 
from particulars in the same sentence (131b1—2) as though the word had the 
same sense in the two cases. 

“ The analogy of the sail dots the i’s of the transposition of a metaphysical 
statement into a physical one. 
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portray is wholly fictitious and that Plato knew that it was such. 
But this inference is certainly wrong, since, as their critics have 
remarked,* Plato reasserts the difficulty in almost identical 
terms in the Philebus (15b-c), though this time not as an objec- 
tion to his Theory, but as a problem which continues to cause 
him extreme perplexity and to which he has still to find an 
answer. Certainly Plato knew that the relation of Form to in- 
stance, whatever else it might be, is not that of physical coales- 
cence of either the whole Form or else a part of the Form with 
any one of its instances. And he could easily demolish Parmen- 
ides’ objection by replying that its very language misdirects it 
against a man of straw. He did not waste a word to win this 
cheap dialectical victory because he knew that the difficulty lay 
at a much deeper level, which he eagerly sought to reach, but 
which he failed to reach, as the phrasing of the objection shows. 

What remained hidden to him becomes clear to us when we 
note, with Cornford (p. 87), that in illustrating the argument 
with the Form, Largeness, Parmenides at one point obviously 
assumes that Largeness is self-predicational: ‘‘“Suppose you divide 
Largeness itself, and each of the many large things is then large 
by virtue of a portion of Largeness which ts smaller than Largeness it- 
self...” (131cd). To say that a “part” of the Form, Largeness, 
is smaller than Largeness is most certainly to imply that Largeness 
is large. Less obviously, but no less certainly, the same assump- 
tion and the Separation Assumption of which it is a part are in- 
volved in, and are the source of, the whole difficulty which the 
objection seeks to express, and if we put these Assumptions into 
our question we can state the difficulty without indulging in the 
irrelevant language of the text: If F-ness is F, and is such in 
virtue of satisfying requirements which no empirical particular 
can satisfy, how can any empirical particular be F? If it were 
genuinely or perfectly F, it would have to be identical with 
F-ness, which is contrary to the hypothesis that it is not the 
Form, but a particular. If it were not, it could not be said to be 
fully F, but only “‘deficiently” F, or F in lesser degree; it would 
then be not F, but F7, where F7 is the lesser degree of F instanti- 
ated in the particular. This alternative obviously leads to an in- 

“ E.g., Robinson, pp. 59-60. 
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finite regress, symmetrical with that of the Third Man Argu- 
ment: For, by the same reasoning, if Fz be a character, it 
can only be perfectly exemplified by the Form, F7-ness, and the 
particular could not then be Fv, but only F2, and so on ad in- 
finitum. So stated, the objection exposes the self-contradiction of 
the Separation Assumption when fully explicated to involve both 
Self-Predication and the Degrees-of-Reality Theory. Plato could 
not have stated it in this way without stating one of the com- 
ponents of this complex premise, Self-Predication. 


2. The Third Objection, Parmenides 133b-134e 

Plato faces this one in a more hopeful mood. It could be an- 
swered, he says, but only to (and, presumably, by) an extremely 
competent and persistent thinker.” Why then doesn’t he answer 
it? Not because he is pressed for time; the second part of the 
Parmenides shows that he has plenty of time. He doesn’t, because 
the answer he would have given to this objection, as to the first, 
would not have solved the problem which is infinitely more im- 
portant to him than the defeat of the objector. Nor could he 
have solved this without, once again, spotting the Self-Predica- 
tion Assumption which, enmeshed in the Degrees-of-Reality 
Theory, greets us here at every turn. The argument implies 
that only the Form, Mastership, can possess ‘‘exactly” *” the 


46 Each of the two regresses exposes symmetrical contradictions in the Theory 
which may be stated as follows: 
(a) If the Form be F, then it cannot be F, but F, 
(as we have seen at (Bsa) in Sec. I, above); 
(b) if the particular be F, then it cannot be F, but Fr. 

 Parm. 133b. 

48 So Cornford, p. 98. But he naively infers that, because Self-Predication is 
‘grossly fallacious,” Plato saw that it was. Had Plato seen this, he would have 
said so; and for this he would not have needed ‘‘a long and remote train of 
argument” which Plato tells us (133b) would be required to defeat the objec- 
tion; the Greek equivalent of Cornford’s single sentence (‘‘It confuses the 
Form . . . with perfect instances of the Form’’) would have been enough. And 
had he done so, Plato would have seen what Cornford fails to see: that this 
demolition of the objection to the Theory would have demolished the Theory. 

*® He introduces this term only toward the end (134c-d), but the whole 
argument would have gained precision had he done so from the start. The 
argument turns on the difference in degree between the exemplification of the 
Form in the Form and in the particulars: ‘‘exact’”” Mastership, Knowledge, 
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property of mastership and (since the property is a relational 
one) only in relation to the Form, Slavery, which alone possesses 
“exactly” the converse property of slavishness; and that only the 
Form, Knowledge, can be “exactly” knowledge.” Hence, it 
infers, you and I cannot be Masters or Slaves, since we are men, 
not Forms, and cannot have the properties of Forms but only 
less ‘‘exact,” or “human,” properties of mastership or slavishness 
or anything else; nor can we have Knowledge (for this is the 
prerogative of the Form, Knowledge, and we are not the Form), 
but only something else which is less ‘‘exact”’? than Knowledge. 
Anyone familiar with Plato’s Theory of the Soul, which includes 
his Theory of Recollection, would have known how to talk back 
to Parmenides at this point. One could discredit Parmenides by 
telling him that he grossly ignored a part, and a most important 
and relevant part, of the philosophy he is criticizing. But if this 
had silenced Parmenides, it would have left untouched the logi- 
cal difficulty, which is precisely the same as in the first objection 
and raises the same unanswerable question: If only F-ness can 
be F, how can anything else be F? 


3. The Third Man Argument Once Again 

Seen side by side with its mates it appears to great advantage. 
Its language is logically refined in contrast to the crudity of the 
first, terse and precise where that of the third is loose and long- 
winded. The device it exploits, the infinite regress, was the prize 
product of Greek logical virtuosity, and Plato must have found 
a bitter delight in turning it against his own Theory. Yet for all 
its showy elegance it fails as a diagnostic device to locate the 
exact source of the logical difficulties of the Theory of Forms, 
for the reasons which I set forth in Section I. And it fails also 
in its formal purpose, which is to prove that the Theory is logi- 
cally bankrupt because it involves an endless regress. It could 
only have succeeded in this, had it been known to be a valid 
argument; but it could not be known to be this, unless the tacit 
premises which alone can warrant the inference from its first to 





etc., refers to the former against the latter, to render the sense of ‘‘ perfect,” 


‘*complete.”’ 
% Cf. Phaedr. 247d-e. 
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its second step were supplied. I trust it has now become clear 
that Plato could not supply these and so could not know whether 
or not it was a valid objection to his theory. ‘This being the case, 
I can now show that Plato had a perfectly good way of refuting 
the Third Man Argument as stated by his Parmenides.” All his 
Parmenides has to offer in place of the two tacit premises is the 
Separation Assumption in its explicit form, i.e., not understood 
to imply both Self-Predication and full-strength Nonidentity. 
But if these implications are not understood, the conclusion of 
Parmenides’ argument is grossly fallacious, and Plato could 
easily have shown it to be such: 

If the Separation Assumption is to be the reason for acknow]l- 
edging the “‘separate existence”’ of the predicative Form, F-ness, 
from the particulars of which it is predicated, Plato could argue 
that the same Assumption could not require, but must forbid, 
the separation of the next predicative Form, F;-ness, from the 
original Form, F-ness, of which Fi-ness is predicated; and if this 
separation were to fail, the infinite regress would fail. Plato 
could argue that his metaphysical theory is only intended to 
separate Forms from particulars, since the ground of the separa- 
tion is that only the Forms could satisfy the stipulated conditions 
of being. “If that is so,” he could ask, ‘“‘what warrant is there 
for saying that F\-ness is separate from F-ness? Both, as Forms, 
fully satisfy the conditions of being, both have exactly the same 
degree of reality, and the ontological separation premised on a 
difference of such degree fails completely. Thus Beauty is sepa- 
rate from any beautiful thing of our common experience because 
its beauty is so different from theirs—an intelligible, changeless, 
unblemished beauty such as, alas, we have never seen in the 


51 Other ways of reconstructing Plato’s refutation of the Argument abound 
in the literature (e.g., Taylor, Plato’s Parmenides, pp. 20 ff.; Goblot, pp. 447 ff.; 
Cornford, pp. go ff.; Cherniss, pp. 292 ff.), but I believe that none of them 
is free from one or more of the following errors: misunderstanding of the Argu- 
ment; the view that Plato did not in fact assume Self-Predication; the mis- 
apprehension that an argument, somewhat similar in form to the Third Man 
Argument, employed elsewhere (see above, n. 12 sub fin.) by Plato to estab- 
lish the unity of each Form, somehow explodes the Third Man Argument. 
Ross (p. 87) has an admirably terse refutation of this last misapprehension: 
“To show that if there were two Ideas of bed there would have to be a third 
does nothing to disprove the contention that if there is one Idea of bed, related 
to particulars as Plato supposes, there must be a second.” 
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world about us, and never will. In what respect then could 
Beauty, differ from Beauty? How could the two fail to coincide, 
if they both designate the highest degree of beauty?”’ By such a 
reply Plato could have stopped the regress dead in its tracks, 
easily in the first version of the Argument, and also in the second 
by merely pointing out that the model-copy relation of predicate 
to instance is meant to hold only when the instance is an em- 
pirical particular and not when both predicate and instance are 
Forms. He could thus defeat the Argument by retreating in 
effect to the weaker form of the Nonidentity Assumption (Aga), 
(B4a) above. His objection would stand unless Parmenides could 
then go on to show why, in spite of it, the Degrees-of-Reality 
Theory did imply full-strength Nonidentity, (Aq), (B4) above. 

It is rare enough to find a philosopher employing his best re- 
sources to construct an argument which, were it valid, would 
have destroyed the logical foundations of his life’s work.®* What 
is rarer still and, to my knowledge, absolutely without parallel 
in the pages of Western philosophy, is to find a man who faces 
such an emergency as Plato did. He had every reason to seek to 
demolish it, for it was believed to be valid, as e.g., by Aristotle, 
and so long as he left it standing it remained an ugly threat to 
his most original philosophical contribution. And he had a way 
and, by every rule of disputation, a perfectly fair way, of de- 
molishing the argument, by taking it at face-value and replying 
not to what it implies but to what it says. His reticence at this 
point is a remarkable tribute to his perspicacity as a thinker and 
to his honesty as a man. To study the Third Man Argument in 
this way is to see the stature of the philosopher rising far above 
the limitations of his philosophy. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


Cornell University 


8] believe it is a mistake to think (e.g., with Ross, pp. 87 ff.) that the 
Argument is fatal not to Plato’s Theory, but to the language in which he ex- 
pressed it. It should now be apparent that the butt of the Argument is no 
incidental expression whose excision from Plato’s text would leave his Theory 
intact, but the literal, rock-bottom doctrine of his ontology: the Degrees-of- 
Reality Theory and the Separation Assumption. 

83 Max Black has given me generous help with this paper. Though he can- 
not be held responsible for any statement in it, his advice and criticism have 
saved me from many mistakes. 
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THE SCAFFOLDING OF 
RUSSELL’S THEORY OF DESCRIPTIONS 


I 


N AN important footnote to his paper ““On Denoting” (1905) 

Russell asserts that the theory he had advocated in The Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics (1903) “‘is very nearly the same as Frege’s 
and quite different from what follows.” ! That the early Russell 
is not as close to Frege’s position as he himself believed is now 
generally recognized. Nevertheless, that the theory of descrip- 
tions may be considered as a development of his 1903 theory of 
denoting within the framework of a changed ontology may come 
as rather a surprise. It is this latter contention that I shall 
advance in this paper. 

Russell’s 1903 theory was unlikely to be widely acclaimed if 
only on account of its unwieldiness. It defies epitome. Never- 
theless the theory seems to have been designed to answer four 
questions: (a) The primary one—What are the ultimate con- 
stituents of the universe?—is typically Russellean. Having an- 
swered it by dividing everything into two distinct kinds of entity, 
he sought (b) a criterion for distinguishing the one from the 
other. The effect of this dichotomy on the analysis of proposi- 
tions raises (c) problems of predication. Finally (d) he turned 
to the question which assumed primary importance in the theory 
of descriptions, How do we denote those entities which we do 
not directly name? 


II 


“On Denoting” begins with the information that by a de- 
noting phrase Russell means a phrase such as any of the follow- 


99 ¢¢ 99 ¢¢ 


ing: ‘fa man,” “‘some man,” ‘“‘any man,” “every man,” “the 
present King of England,” “‘the present King of France,” ‘“‘the 
centre of mass of the solar system at the first instant of the 
twentieth century,” “‘the revolution of the earth round the sun,” 


39 66 


1B. A. W. Russell, “On Denoting,” Mind, n.s., XIV (1905), 480. 
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“the revolution of the sun round the earth.” ? As this enumera- 
tion is his first attempt to overcome the disadvantage of not 
supplying a definition of “denoting phrase,’ we must glean 
from it as much information as we can. The first point to be 
noticed is that each phrase begins with a word which quantifies 
the objects referred to with varying degrees of explicitness. Un- 
fortunately these words cannot be considered apart from the 
expressions to which they belong, because they do not determine 
the reference but rather are themselves determined by it. Never- 
theless these particular words point to a significant fact, that 
although each of the above expressions names something, not 
one is a proper name in Mill’s nonconnotative sense.’ 

A parallel can be observed in The Principles of Mathematics. 
The ultimate constituents of the universe are all those entities 
which can be mentioned, so that whether they exist or not they 
can be said to have being.* These terms fall into two classes, things 
and concepts. The class of things are all those entities indicated 
by proper names. The class of concepts are all those entities in- 
dicated by words other than proper names.° The composition of 
this latter class is fascinating, because in it Russell includes all 


adjectives and the nouns derived from them (calling these predi- 
cates) and all verbs and the nouns derived from them (calling 
these relations). Thus among concepts we have the entities indi- 


53 66 99 665.99 


cated by “‘human” and “‘humanity,” “one” and “1,” “‘is’”” and 
‘“‘being,”’ each pair referring, it is claimed, to the same entity.® 
The parallel lies in Russell’s recognition that the members of 
this class are indicated by nonproper names. 

This all-important distinction between the proper name and 
the nonproper name is of little use as a criterion for distinguish- 
ing between things and concepts unless we form a clear concep- 
tion of the proper name Russell is talking about in The Principles 
of Mathematics. Now, besides every pair of terms without excep- 
tion having numerical diversity, every pair of concepts must have 
conceptual diversity as well.’ If conceptual diversity is qualita- 


2 Ibid., p. 479. 3J.S. Mill, A System of Logic, I, ii, 5. 
4B. A. W. Russell, The Princtples of Mathematics (Cambridge, 1903), p. 449. 
5 Tbid., p. 44. 6 Ibid., p. 45. 7 Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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tive, we have discovered a most important fact about things: A 
pair of things could be exactly alike except for the fact that they 
are numerically diverse. In other words, Russell denied the 
identity of indiscernibles in 1903. As a result, the proper names 
Russell is speaking of here are nonconnotative because they 
merely name things; and nonproper names are qualitative, being 
discerned by the individual qualities which they mention. 

Nevertheless, a wholly consistent use of the proper name as 
nonconnotative is not to be found in The Principles of Mathematics. 
There are two distinct accounts, the one occurring in the tortuous 
exposition of his own theory of denoting, the other in Appendix 
A of the Principles, which concerns the philosophical writings of 
Frege. In the first case Russell had maintained that all things 
occur in propositions as logical subjects. As a proper name is 
whatever indicates a thing, all proper names indicate logical 
subjects. Things, however, may be indicated in two ways: 

(1) by (nonconnotative) proper names; and 

(2) by being denoted by certain concepts (or, more accurately, 
by words indicating those concepts which we can use to denote 
in conjunction with applicatives or quantifiers such as the, some, 
any, all, etc.). These nonproper names are what Russell later 
called ‘“‘denoting phrases.” 

The presence of another class of proper names in Appendix 
A, however, is-evidence that Russell had not yet embraced in toto 
Mill’s conception of the proper name as a name which denotes 
without connoting. Indeed, he is quite explicit about the matter: 
**It seems to me that only such proper names as can be derived 
from concepts by means of the can be said to have meaning 
(Stmn) and that such words as John merely indicate without 
meaning.” ° In other words, what Russell later called ‘denoting 
phrases” are here admitted as (connotative) proper names, a 
proper name being any expression which indicates a logical sub- 
ject. “The meaning of a proper name,” Russell writes, ““seems 
to be the same for Frege as for me, but he regards the range of 
proper names as confined to things, because they alone, in his 
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opinion, can be logical subjects. 


8 Ibid., p. 502. 9 Ibid., p. 505. 
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There is a significant silence in “On Denoting” concerning 
the proper name. The following quotation from a paper de- 
livered in 1910, however, indicates its precise role: ‘“The denota- 
tion, I believe, is not a constituent of the proposition, except in 
the case of proper names, i.e. of words which do not assign a 
property to an object, but merely and solely name it. And I 
should hold further that in this sense, there are only two words 
which are strictly proper names of particulars, namely, ‘Il’? and 
‘this.’”’ '° "The climax in this policy of restricting (nonconnota- 
tive) proper names was reached in 1917, when Russell appended 
the following footnote to the above quotation: “I should now 
exclude ‘I’ from proper names and retain only ‘this.’’’ " That 
the demonstrative changes its reference in every context does 
not detract, in Russell’s opinion, from its value as a proper name. 
This too is not new in Russell’s thought; the notion of an ex- 
pression ‘denoting ambiguously” is found in both The Principles 
of Mathematics * and in “On Denoting.” * 


Ill 


In the 1903 theory Russell answered the question, How do 
we denote those entities which we do not directly name? by 
asserting, paradoxically, that propositions containing a concept 
are not usually about that concept itself. To take his own ex- 
ample in The Principles: 

People often assert that man is mortal; but what is mortal will die, 
and yet we should be surprised to find in the Times such a notice as the 
following: ‘Died at his residence at Camelot, Gladstone Road, Upper 
Tooting, on the 18th June, 19¢—, Man, eldest son of Death and Sin.”’ 
Man, in fact, does not die; hence if “man is mortal’ were, as it appears 
to be, a proposition about man, it would be simply false. The fact is, 
the proposition is about men, and here again, it is not about the con- 
cept men, but about what this concept denotes." 

It would seem, then, that the concept which the words ‘“‘all men” 
mean denotes the object; and this comes remarkably close to say- 
ing that it is what is connoted that does the denoting. 


0 B. A. W. Russell, “ Knowledge by Acquaintance and Knowledge by De- 
scription,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, n.s., XI (1g10- 1g! 1), 121. 
1B. A. W. Russell, AMfysticism and Logic (New York, 1918), p. 224. 


12 Op. cit., p. 62. 13 Op. cit., p. 479 14 Op. cit., pp. 53-54- 
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Russell’s avowed dissatisfaction with the 1903 theory of de- 
noting issued in his preoccupation with the question: How can 
nonreferential denoting phrases like ‘‘the round square’? and 
“the present king of France’? denote? * The fundamental tenet 
of the theory of descriptions is that whenever the grammatical 
subject of a proposition can be supposed to have no reference 
without rendering the proposition meaningless, then that gram- 
matical subject is not a proper name." If a proper name merely 
names its referent without mentioning any of its properties, then 
there must be something there to be named. The proper name 
‘tis a name for an object directly present in experience.” Now, 
if the grammatical subject is not a proper name, the proposition 
must be capable of being analyzed in such a way that what was 
the grammatical subject shall have disappeared. “If, in the 
proposition ‘Romulus existed,’ Romulus himself entered into our 
statement, it would be plain that the statement that he did not 
exist would be nonsense, because you cannot have a constituent 
of a proposition which is nothing at all.” Thus ‘‘Romulus”’ is 
“not really a name, but a sort of truncated description.” % 
Russell denied that a nonentity could be a constituent of a propo- 
sition at all, no matter where it occurred within the proposition. 
Nonentities are only described; and in “On Denoting” it is the 
constituent parts of the description which have existence, not the 
description itself. (By the time he wrote The Philosophy of Logical 
Atomism, Russell maintained that existence is a property of 
propositional functions.’*) 

The denoting phrase of the 1905 theory is very similar to the 
denoting concept in The Principles of Mathematics, with one im- 
portant exception. Whereas the denoting concept was indicated 
by a (nonproper) name, the denoting phrase cannot be called a 


8B. A. W. Russell, “My Mental Development,” The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell, ed. by P. A. Schilpp (Chicago, 1944), pp. 13-14. 

6B. A. W. Russell and A. N. Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, | (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), 69. 

7B. A. W. Russell, ““On the Nature of Acquaintance,” Monist, XXIV 
(1914), 179. 

8B. A. W. Russell, “‘The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” Monist, XXIX 
(1919), 207. 

19 Tbid., p. 191. 
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“‘name”’ at all because of the doctrine that it cannot have mean- 
ing in isolation. Apart from this doctrine, however, the similarity 
is particularly close. When a denoting concept appears in a 
proposition, the proposition is not as a rule about that concept, 
but rather about what the concept denotes. But this is what we 
would usually expect such a proposition to be about. Similarly, 
when a denoting phrase occurs in a proposition, the proposition 
is not as a rule about that phrase, but rather about what is de- 
scribed. In other words, it is what is connoted in the enumeration 
of qualities contained in the description that does the denoting. 
So far we have the same relation of denoting as we observed in 
the 1903 theory, but the doctrine of incomplete symbols intro- 
duces a significant difference. Whereas on the 1903 theory the 
proposition ‘‘The present Prime Minister of England is well re- 
ceived in the United States” is simply about what “the Prime 
Minister of England” denotes, on the 1905 theory it is not about 
what this expression denotes at all. The denoting phrase on its 
own has no meaning. Rather, it is about what the constituent 
parts of the description denote in the context of the whole proposi- 
tion. In this sense, propositions containing denoting phrases are 
not about what they appear to be about, although propositions 
containing denoting concepts are about what they appear to be 
about when all figurative expressions are removed (e.g., when 
the idiomatic “‘Man is mortal” is replaced by the synonymous 
sentence ‘‘All men are mortal’’). 


IV 


The theory of descriptions may be viewed as a development of 
Russell’s 1903 theory within the framework of a changed ontol- 
ogy. Every innovation, including the doctrine of incomplete 
symbols, is ontological. Indeed, Russell has made no secret of 
the fact that it was the desire to avoid Meinong’s unduly popu- 
lous realm which led him to the theory of descriptions.” The 
doctrine that denoting phrases are incomplete symbols which are 
resolved only in context is attractive only in the context of the 
changed ontology. There is an important passage in his 1904 





2B. A. W. Russell, “My Mental Development,” of. cit., p. 13. 
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articles on Meinong which actually shows Russell in the process 
of groping toward the view of the meaninglessness of isolated 
descriptions, and of dispensing with his former Meinongian on- 
tology. In the passage itself, particularized relations are dispensed 
with in exactly the same way as were denoting phrases the fol- 
lowing year. To bring out the similarity of method, I have 
italicized those words which would be omitted if the quotation 
were adapted to apply to the theory of descriptions, inserting in 
brackets the words which would be substituted: 


If what is actually meant by a relational proposition [by a proposition 
containing a denoting phrase] is the being of the particularised relation [of 
the object described by the denoting phrase], then, when the proposi- 
tion in question is not true, it must be meaningless: for it affirms the 
being of what, ex Aypothest, does not have being, and therefore it affirms 
nothing and is meaningless. In other words, every constituent of a 
proposition, whether this proposition be true or false, must have being; 
consequently, if the particularised relation |if the object described by the 
denoting phrase] is a constituent of the proposition in which it is sup- 
posed to occur, then, since such a proposition is significant when it is 
false, the particularised relation [the object described by the denoting 
phrase] has being even when the terms are not related by the relation in question 
{even when the object described by the denoting phrase is not really an 
object at all]. Hence the being of the particularised relation {the being of 
the object described by the denoting phrase] is not what is asserted.”! 


Little attention has been paid in recent years to the ontological 
implications of semantical theories, and yet ontology and seman- 
tics are intimately connected. The change in linguistic analysis 
effected by the doctrine of the incomplete symbol is mirrored 
by a change in ontology. Russell’s 1g03 dictum “‘that every word 
occurring in a sentence must have some meaning” * must hence- 
forth be modified to the dictum that every word contributes to 
the meaning of the sentence in which it occurs.” In an ideal 
language, of course, there would be no incomplete symbols to be 
resolved, no expressions which were meaningful on/y in context. 

1B. A. W. Russell, “‘ Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions,” 
Mind, n.s., XIII (1904), 345. 

22 The Principles of Mathematics, p. 42. 


3B. A. W. Russell, “Introduction to the Second Edition,” The Principles of 
Mathematics (London, 1937), p. x. 
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Vv 


The relation between Russell’s two theories of denoting and 
Frege’s can be briefly indicated in the form of a Sorites. We 
might, for example, represent Frege’s position by the following 
argument: 

If every proposition is about what it appears to be about; 

And some propositions do not appear to be about anything real;.. .B 

Then some propositions are not about anything real; 

If some propositions are not about anything real; 

And every proposition having a truth-value is about something 


Then some propositions do not have truth-values 


When we put Russell’s 1903 theory into similar form, we find 
the first part of his argument is substantially Frege’s. We have 
discerned in Section III the sense in which proposition A may 
be affirmed, although Russell himself was led to deny it. It 
should also be noted that in ascribing to the 1903 theory the 
conclusion ‘Some propositions are not about anything real’? we 
use “real’’ as strictly synonymous with “existent,” as even un- 
real things were then held by Russell to have being. 

In the second part of the argument, his Meinongian ontology 
and different conception of truth-values illustrate a wide diver- 
gence from Frege: 


If some propositions are not about anything real; 

And every proposition has a truth-value; 

Then some propositions having truth-values are not about 
anything real 


In “On Denoting” the same conception of propositions and 
truth-values are retained. The radical changes are ontological: 


If every proposition having a truth-value is about something 


And every proposition has a truth-value; 
Then every proposition is about something real 


If every proposition is about something real; 
And some propositions do not appear to be about anything real; ...B 
Then some propositions are not about what they appear to be 
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As we saw in Section III, Russell here denies proposition A on 
account of the doctrine of incomplete symbols. Whether or not 
the denial is justified does not concern us in this paper. The 
point to be noted is that this doctrine enabled Russell to escape 
from his early Meinongian ontology. 

Omitting the intermediate step (C or ~C, as the case may 
be), we can tabulate the above as follows: 


Frege: A, B, D-E 
Russell, 1903: A, B,~E—- ~D 
Russell, 1905: D,~E, B>~A 


VI 


What is said in The Principles of Mathematics about the analysis 
of propositions can only be appreciated against the background 
of Russell’s aversion toward what he considered to be the tradi- 
tional theory of predication.* The Idealists preached the doc- 
trine of internal relations, linking it with the doctrine that every 
proposition has one subject and one predicate. Because of this, 
they could not escape from the position that a relation expressed 
by a proposition is “grounded in the natures” of both the sub- 
ject term and the predicate term.” But the predicate, being 
asserted of the subject, is itself grounded in the nature of the 
subject.”* Logicians who accept both of these doctrines are there- 
fore harnessed in the strait-jacket of monism *” (or monadism, 
if they resort to some such subterfuge as pre-established har- 
mony). Furthermore, the tendency among Idealists to regard the 
predicate as in some way less substantial than the Subject was 
prevalent at the time. In the face of this, Russell’s doctrine of 
“immutable and indestructible” terms is an affirmation of his 
pluralism.” That a concept is no less real than a thing is part 
of his campaign against the subject-predicate analysis he associ- 
ated with monism. It is doubtful, however, if this objection can 


“B.A. W. Russell, The Philosophy of Leibniz (Cambridge, 1900), p. 12. 

5B. A. W. Russell, “The Nature of Truth,” Mind, n.s., XV (1906), 530. 

7° B. A. W. Russell, ““The Menistic Theory of Truth,”’ Philosophical Essays 
(London, 1919), p. 167. 

27 The Principles of Mathematics, p. 447. 

%8 Ibid., p. 44. 
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be brought against Aristotelian logic, which requires the middle 
term of the Barbara syllogism to be as substantial in the minor 
premise as in the major. 

In The Principles of Mathematics all propositions are complex 
wholes or unities, something more than the mere sum of their 
constituent parts.” There are often different ways of breaking 
up these unities, i.e., different analyses. According to the tradi- 
tional method, “‘in every proposition there is one term, the sub- 
ject, and one concept which is not a term, the predicate.” 
(Here “term” is introduced in a narrower sense synonymous 
with “logical subject.”?) One of the theories of predication con- 
tained in The Principles derives directly from the traditional 
account and anticipates Cook Wilson’s: “In a large class of 
propositions it is possible, in one or more ways, to distinguish 
a subject and an assertion about the subject.” ** Thus, in the 
proposition “‘A is greater than B,”? we may regard A, or alterna- 
tively B, as the subject, and the rest of the sentence as an as- 
sertion about that subject. 

There is another theory of predication in The Principles, how- 
ever, which plays a more important part in developing the 1903 
theory of denoting. This is the view that propositions involving 
dyadic relations contain two terms and one concept which is not 
a term, propositions involving triadic relations contain three 
terms and one concept which is not a term, and so on.* As to 
the “relation” which in each case binds the concept to the term 
or terms, this cannot itself be a propositional constituent.* 

In the theory of descriptions the analysis of propositions into 
their constituents proceeds on the simple principle of reducibility 
to acquaintance, associated with the schema of the propositional 
function. The theory of predication implicit in this use of the 
propositional function involves the complete segregation of the 
nonconnotative logical subject from the connotative logical 
predicate. Here we have what is tantamount to the traditional 
subject-predicate analysis with the amendment that if the logical 
subject is in any sense connotative, then the analysis is incom- 
plete. 


9 Ibid., p. 139. % Tbid., p. 212. 31 Tbid., p. 44. 
2 Ibid., pp. 212-213. 33 Ibid., p. 49. 
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Nevertheless, there is more unity underlying these different 
ways of analyzing propositions than may have been at first ap- 
parent. The same conception of the proposition persists through- 
out. In accepting the view that the external world can be per- 
ceived and remarked upon by different people, both the early 
Russell and Moore ** committed themselves to the theory that 
propositions and their constituents must be public and neutral 
entities in order that they can be understood by different people, 
and by the same people at different times. As we have seen, in 
The Principles of Mathematics such entities as numbers, particular- 
ized relations, and chimeras are classified as subsistent but not 
existent and are considered to be as much part of the world as 
ordinary objects. This is a similar classification to that adopted 
by Meinong. The mere fact that such entities can be mentioned 
includes them among the terms of the universe, and as such they 
qualify as propositional constituents. 

The same conception of the proposition is found in ‘‘On De- 
noting” within the framework of the changed ontology. ‘Toward 
the end of that paper Russell remarks that all the constituents 
of any proposition which we can entertain are really entities 
with which we have immediate acquaintance.* The objects of 
acquaintance were for Russell sense-data and universals.** In 
view of the fact that two people are seldom, if ever, acquainted 
with the same sense-datum, they can only understand the same 
proposition if its constituents are all universals,®” with the sole 
exception of the demonstrative indicating a particular. 


Vil 


How tenable is this view that propositional constituents are 
entities of the world and not merely the names of those entities? 
Consequent upon it was Russell’s dogmatic pronouncement in 
1903 that concepts can become logical subjects without a change 
of meaning: 

4G. E. Moore, “The Nature of Judgment,” Mind, n.s., VIII (1899). 

35 Op. cit., p. 492. 

36 B. A. W. Russell, Problems of Philosophy (London, 1912). Seventeenth Im- 


pression, 1943, pp. 51-52. 
7B. A. W. Russell, ““On the Nature of Acquaintance,” op. cit., p. 182. 
Cf. Problems of Philosophy, p. 137. 
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If there were any adjectives which could not be made substantives 
without change of meaning, all propositions concerning such adjectives 
(since they would necessarily turn them into substantives) would be 
false, and so would the proposition that all such propositions are false, 
since this itself turns the adjectives into substantives. But this state of 
things is self-contradictory.** 
Here Russell characteristically conceives adjectives and substan- 
tives now as linguistic and now as nonlinguistic. The same 
vacillation can be observed in his use of ‘concept’? sometimes as 
something which denotes and sometimes as something denoted. 
The fallacy here lies in failing to draw the distinction which 
Moore later elucidated * between using an expression to refer 
and mentioning the expression which refers. Propositions mention- 
ing adjectives talk about them as if they were substantives; but 
in speaking the Queen’s English, adjectives are generally used 
as adjectives. The correct view of the matter is subsequently 
stated by Russell himself: ‘‘It is possible to consider and make 
propositions about the concepts themselves, but these are not the 
natural propositions to make in employing the concepts.” “ 

The root of the ambiguity is found in the conception of the 
proposition which Russell embraced in 1903, because it left no 
room for distinguishing the sign from its referent. His logical 
tools forced him to refuse recognition of the distinction between 
use and mention, and I suggest that here we have a reductio ad 
absurdum of the view which holds that propositional constituents 
are entities of the world rather than the names of those entities. 

A similar vacillation has been found in “On Denoting” in the 
argument against Frege that the relation of the sense to the 
referent involves ‘‘certain rather curious difficulties, which seem 
in themselves sufficient to prove that the theory which leads to 
such difficulties must be wrong.” “ The following is the key 
passage in Russell’s rather lengthy exposition of these problems: 

The one phrase C was to have both meaning and denotation. But 
if we speak of “the meaning of C” that gives us the meaning (if any) 

38 The Principles of Mathematics, p. 46. 

9G. E. Moore, ‘“‘Imaginary Objects,’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
Suppl., XII (1933), 63. 

The Principles of Mathematics, p. 64. 

“| Op. cit., p. 485. 
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of the denotation. ‘“The meaning of the first line of Gray’s Elegy”’ is 
the same as “The meaning of ‘the curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day,’ ” and is not the same as ““The meaning of ‘the first line of Gray’s 
Elegy.’ ”’ Thus in order to get the meaning we want, we must speak 
not of “The meaning of C,” but of ““The meaning of ‘C,’” which is 
the same as “‘C”’ by itself.* 


Alonzo Church has pointed out that these difficulties 


are traceable merely to confusion between use and mention of expres- 
sions of a sort which Frege is careful to avoid by the use of quotation 
marks. Russell applies quotation marks to distinguish the sense of an 
expression from its denotation, but leaves himself without any notation 
for the expression itself; upon introduction of, say, a second kind of 
quotation mark to signalise names of expressions, Russell’s objections 
to Frege completely vanish.* 


Any doubts about Church’s point should be allayed by the fol- 
lowing results of adopting the convention he suggests. Let us 
suppose that whenever we mean the sense of “‘C”’ we write *C*. 
Then the sense of the sign ‘*The first line of Gray’s Elegy’’ is 
*The first line of Gray’s Elegy*, and this refers to the first line 
of Gray’s Elegy which, of course, is ‘“The curfew tolls the knell 
of parting day.’ Now, on Frege’s theory, ‘““The curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day” is not the sense of “‘the first line of Gray’s 
Elegy” but its referent, and neither is ifs sense the sense of 
“The first line of Gray’s Elegy.”’ We can tabulate Frege’s dis- 
tinctions in the following way: 

(1) Significant expression A: “The first line of Gray’s Elegy.” 

(2) Sense of A: *The first line of Gray’s Elegy *. 

(3) Referent of A: ‘The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 

(4) Significant expression B: “The curfew tolls the knell of parting 

day.” 
(5) Sense of B: That the curfew tolls the knell of parting day (alter- 
natively, *The curfew tolls the knell of parting day *). 
(6) Referent of B: Truth (or Falsehood). 


Russell, by confusing the sign with its sense, identifies the sense 
of (1) with (5), and (5) with (4), and (4) with (3). But (2) is 
® Ibid., p. 487. 
*® A. Church, “Carnap’s Introduction to Semantics,” Philosophical Review, 
LIT (1943), 302. 
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the sense of (1). Therefore, he concludes, (2) is the same as (3); 
i.e., there is no valid distinction between sense and reference.“ 
But clearly, these identifications are all wrong, except that of 
(4) with (3). 

Once again, the root of the ambiguity lies in Russell’s concep- 
tion of the proposition. Certainly, by employing the one set of 
quotation marks for both the use and mention of an expression, 
he leaves himself without any notation exclusively for the ex- 
pression itself. ‘The reason why his conclusion concerning Frege’s 
argument seemed plausible at the time was because his proposi- 
tional constituents are entities rather than the names of those 
entities, and hence the expressions used do not themselves feature 
in such propositions. As in the 1903 theory, there is no room for 
distinguishing the sign from its referent, or for that matter, the 
sense of the sign from its referent. This confusion is present in 
subsequent presentations of the theory of descriptions. That all 
propositional constituents are objects (not names of objects) di- 
rectly present in experience is the usual formulation of the prin- 
ciple of reducibility to acquaintance. Confusion between use, 
mention, and reference is even present in The Philosophy of Logical 
Atomism * despite the fact that the reciprocal influence of Witt- 
genstein then resulted in Russell’s writing on the subject of de- 
noting very much in the manner of Quine. 


Vill 


The 1903 theory set out to answer four questions. The first— 
What are the ultimate constituents of the universe?—is typically 
Russellean. In answering it we found the distinction between 
the nonconnotative proper name and the connotative proper 
name all-important. Although Russell burked this ontological 
question in 1905 by means of the dogma of the incomplete 
symbol in conjunction with the scheme of the propositional func- 
tion, the distinction between proper name and nonproper name 
remains all-important. 

In the 1903 theory, conceptual diversity is the criterion for 
distinguishing between things and concepts. Conceptual diversity 


— 4On Denoting,” op. cit., pp. 485-487. 
Op. cit., p. 207. 
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is implicitly retained in “On Denoting” because every denoting 
phrase is a description containing different constituents, or the 
same constituents in different combination. There is thus no 
danger of being unable to distinguish between various denoting 
phrases. Nor is there any danger of being unable to distinguish 
between a denoting phrase and a proper name, so restricted is 
the application of the latter. 

The treatment of predication is much tidier in ““On Denoting”’ 
than in The Principles of Mathematics. Nevertheless the same con- 
ception of the proposition persists, and this causes Russell to 
leave no room for distinguishing between a sign and its referent, 
between talking about a concept and talking about what that 
concept denotes. In fact, if concepts are nonlinguistic, talk about 
what a concept denotes is systematically misleading. 

Finally, the riddle—How do we denote those entities which 
we do not directly name?—is fundamental to both theories, 
assuming primary importance in the theory of descriptions which 
gives a prima facie solution to it. Indeed, so close are the parallels 
between the denoting phrase and the denoting concept that we 
may consider the 1903 theory as the scaffolding of the 1905 
construction. 
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MANY-VALUED LOGICS AND SYSTEMS 
OF STRICT IMPLICATION 


HE present paper will investigate the relationship between 

many-valued logics and systems of strict implication. It is 
commonly recognized that there is a relationship between sys- 
tems of strict implication and many-valued logics,’ but the prob- 
lem of determining the exact nature of this relationship is con- 
siderably more difficult than one might at first imagine. In order 
to appreciate this fully, it may be helpful to contrast what might 
be called the cursory view and the comprehensive view of the problem. 


CURSORY VIEW 

According to the cursory view, since Professor C. I. Lewis in 
Chapter VI of Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic * designates 
the system * S2 as the system of strict implication, then by defini- 
tion the system of strict implication is the system S2.* Hence, 
the problem of the relationship between many-valued logics and 
the system of strict implication reduces to the problem of de- 
termining the relationship between many-valued logics and the 
system Se. In the light of such an analysis, it is not difficult to 
infer the solution to the problem of the relationship between 
systems of strict implication and many-valued logics. This follows 
from Dugundji’s theorem ° which asserts that ‘* There is no finite 
characteristic matrix for any one of the systems Si—S5.’’ Therefore, 
there is no many-valued logic which corresponds to the system 

1See Alonzo Church’s remarks on “‘strict implication” in D. D. Runes, 
Dictionary of Philosophy (New York, 1942), p. 302. 

2 See p. 178. 3 Ibid., pp. 500-502. 

4Such a cursory view is suggested by some of the early remarks of W. T. 
Parry in his ‘‘ Modalities in the Survey System of Strict Implication,” Journal 
of Symbolic Logic, 1V (1939), 137. The same attitude is to be found in some of 
the writings on strict implication of E. V. Huntington and others. This is not 
to suggest that either Parry or Huntington are disciples of the cursory view. 
The point is merely that some of their remarks suggest such a view. 

5 See James Dugundji’s ‘“‘Note on a Property of Matrices for Lewis and 
Langford’s Calculi of Propositions,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, V (1940), 150-151. 
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of strict implication, and one may conclude with assurance that 
the system of strict implication is not a many-valued logic.® 


COMPREHENSIVE VIEW 


The cursory view is based on at least two false assumptions. 
There is assumption A which asserts that the system of strict im- 
plication is exactly what C. I. Lewis designates it to be at the 
end of Section 5 in Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic.’ There 
is also assumption B which asserts that since there is no finite 
characteristic matrix for S2, then there is no respect in which 
S2 may be said to be a many-valued logic. Assumptions A and 
B can both be challenged. 


THE CHALLENGE TO ASSUMPTION A 

To accept assumption A is to disregard Lewis’ own clearly 
expressed doubts about S2 as the system of strict implication § 
and is to overlook the important distinction between a formal 
system, such as S2, which is designed to express “‘the acceptable 
principles of deduction,” * and the set of such acceptable prin- 
ciples. 

For example, Lewis is quite ready to abandon Se for S1, if 
any invalid principle of deduction is acceptable by S2 and re- 
jectable by S1. He doubts the validity of the principle expressed 
byP320.3:03R.3.P 3 Rand asserts © that if this 
principle should be acceptable by Sa, then since it is rejected by 
S1, he would regard the system S1 as ‘‘the one which coincides 
in its properties with the strict principles of deductive infer- 
ence.’ " This is sufficient to indicate that for Lewis it is not 
correct to say that by definition the system of strict implication 
is S2. Rather, it is Lewis’ intention * to construct a formal sys- 
tem which expresses the acceptable (valid) principles of deduc- 


®We are assuming a constructive criterion which demands that a many- 
valued logic require the use of a finite matrix of truth values. In general, it 
will be assumed in a many-valued logic that a statement takes one of M 
truth values where M > 2. 

7 See p. 178. 8 Ibid., p. 496. 9 Ibid., p. 502. 

10 Tbid., p. 496. " Tbid. 12 See also ibid., p. 122. 
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tion. He believes * that some “‘strict’’ formal system like S2 or 
S1 will realize his intention,” but he is willing to alter his belief 
and adjust his choice of formal systems to the facts about valid 
principles. This is why Lewis advocates further study, for in- 
stance, of the formal systems resulting from adding the postulate 
{){)P to the postulates for S1 and Se. This new postulate 
seems to express the valid principle: “For every proposition /, 
the statement ‘f is self-consistent’ is a self-consistent statement.” 
Consequently, Lewis wishes to include it among the acceptable 
principles of his formal system.” 

Clearly, then, the final court of appeal that must be consulted in 
selecting the formal system which Lewis would designate as the 
system of strict implication is not the ‘‘dictionary”” composed by 
Lewis and Langford called Symbolic Logic, but is the set of facts 
constituting the acceptable (valid) principles of deduction. 
Furthermore, it seems likely that Lewis would agree that any 
formal system which “‘properly expresses” these facts of valid 
deduction must be so constructed that it rejects all invalid prin- 
ciples of deduction and accepts at least all the valid principles of 
deduction. Finally, no formal system may be designated “‘the sys- 
tem of strict implication” unless it ‘‘properly expresses”’ the facts 
of valid deduction. 

This is enough to refute assumption A, and to indicate that 
the problem of determining the relationship between many- 
valued logics and the system of strict implication is by no means 
as simple as the cursory view would have us believe. In fact, up 
to this point our argument merely questions the correctness of 
the criterion specified by assumption A for deciding which formal 
system is the system of strict implication, and indicates the cor- 

13 See ibid., pp. 501-502. 

14 Here the use of the term “‘strict’”’ is identical with Lewis’ use of this term 
when he orders his formal systems according to their “decreasing ‘strictness.’ ”’ 
See zbid., p. 500. 

8 Actually, a high percentage of the philosophical content of those portions 
of Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic which were composed by Lewis con- 
sists of arguments in support of this belief. 

16 Thid., p. 497. 

17 It might be objected that () () P is not a valid principle of deduction, but 


Lewis could answer that it is a valid principle which is consistent with the 
acceptable principles of deduction and that is what is important. 
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rect criterion to be used for this purpose. If the problem were 
further pursued to the point of investigating the methods to be 
used in applying this correct criterion to the so-called “‘facts” of 
valid deduction, then such a hornets’ nest of new problems could 
be raised concerning agreement about the “‘facts’? of deduction 
that it would appear to be, if not impossible, at least impractical 
to attempt to decide which formal system is the system of strict 
implication. That Lewis is alert to these further difficulties is in- 
dicated by his claim * that “‘prevailing good use in logical infer- 
ence”’ is not sufficiently precise and self-conscious to determine 
clearly which of the five systems S1 through S5 “‘expresses the 
acceptable principles of deduction.’’ Hence, it appears that we 
know the correct criterion to be applied in deciding which formal 
system is the system of strict implication, but we do not know 
enough about the relevant facts to decide how to apply the cri- 
terion with confidence. If we are left this much in the air about 
which formal system is the system of strict implication, then we 
are left even more in the air about the relationship between 
many-valued logics and the system of strict implication. It is 
thus absurd to espouse assumption 4, as is done in the cursory 
view, and to argue that the problem of determining the relation- 
ship between ‘he system of strict implication and many-valued 
logics is not only easy to solve, but has already been solved, in 
view of Dugundji’s theorem. 

On the contrary, it appears that Lewis has so framed his cri- 
terion for determining the system of strict implication, that there 
will always be doubt about which formal system is the system of 
strict implication. Since the facts about deduction must be con- 
sulted, new facts may always arise even after agreement (if pos- 
sible) is reached concerning the facts. Thus, the system of strict 
implication becomes an evasive entity the properties of which 
can never be fixed. However, if the properties of the system of 
strict implication can never be fixed, the properties of formal 
systems which are proposed as the system of strict implication can 
be fixed, and it is with such systems that one must work. In what 
follows, it will be convenient to speak of a formal system, which 
is proposed as the system of strict implication, as a system of 


18 Fhid., pp. 501-502. 
, 501-5 
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strict implication. Lewis’ S2 is a system of strict implication in 
the present sense. Hence, although one can not work with the 
system of strict implication, one can study various systems of 
strict implication and measure each proposal against the facts of 
valid deduction as they are found. This provides another refuta- 
tion of assumption A, which identifies S2 with the system of strict 
implication. All that one is justified in claiming is that S2 (or 
any other Sz) is a system of strict implication. 


THE CHALLENGE TO ASSUMPTION B 


The force of assumption B results from using Dugundji’s theo- 
rem to assert that since there is no characteristic matrix for Se, 
it follows that S2 is not a many-valued logic.’ In order to clarify 
the proposed refutation of this assumption, it will be necessary 
to consider some of the general properties of many-valued logics 
and to introduce some terminology.” 


PRELIMINARIES 


It is essential to distinguish between a tautology and a theorem. 


To this end, it is convenient to distinguish between a “‘truth- 
value stipulation” of a logical system and an ‘“‘axiomatic stipula- 
tion” of a logical system.” In the case of a many-valued logic, it 
is assumed that truth functions take any one of Mf (M > 2) pos- 
sible truth values,” and a decision must be made regarding the 
truth values which are allowed for acceptable statements. Let 
‘> denote the number of such truth values and refer to all § 
of these values as “‘designated.” * If a set of statements is given, 
then a truth-value stipulation defines the class of acceptable 
statements by specifying a choice for MM, S, and the set of basic 
truth functions which are to be used in constructing all truth 

19 Clearly, Dugundji’s theorem could be used to make the same assertion 
about either S1 or S3 or Sq or S5. 

2 For further details see J. B. Rosser and A. R. Turquette’s Afany-Valued 
Logics (Amsterdam, 1952). 

21The use of the terminology “truth-value stipulation” and ‘‘ axiomatic 
stipulation” was suggested by Professor Rosser. 

22 Note that ordinary 2-valued logic is a many-valued logic. 


23 See Rosser and Turquette’s ‘‘ Axiom Schemes. for m-valued Propositional 
Calculi,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, X (1945), 61-82. 
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functions associated with statements. For example, the accept- 
able statements of the ordinary 2-valued statement calculus may 
be defined by a truth-value stipulation which takes M = 2, S$ = 1, 
and the basic truth functions as ~(p) = 3—p and &(f,q) = 
max(p,q). A tautology is an acceptable statement as defined by 
some truth-value stipulation. The tautologies of ordinary 2- 
valued logic presuppose some truth-value stipulation with M = 2 
and § = 1. 

In contrast to this use of truth-value stipulations to define 
acceptable statements, it is common to use an axiomatic method 
to define acceptable statements. This consists essentially in a 
choice of certain statements as acceptable and a choice of rules 
for constructing acceptable statements from given acceptable 
statements. An axiomatic stipulation of acceptable statements 
consists of such a choice of acceptable statements and rules. For 
example, Lukasiewicz’ choice * of modus ponens and the axioms 
X — (YX), (X> (z)) — (AY) > (XZ) ) and 
(XY) — (2%—X) constitutes an axiomatic stipulation of the 
acceptable statements of the ordinary 2-valued statement calcu- 
lus. A theorem is an acceptable statement as defined by some 
axiomatic stipulation. 

It will be observed that axiomatic stipulations do not require 
the use of truth values, and hence there is no necessary connec- 
tion between theorems and tautologies. However, a connection 
between theorems and tautologies can be established by way of 
a universe of statements. That is, given a set of statements, it is 
possible to compare the acceptable statements of the given set as 
defined by an axiomatic stipulation with those as defined by a 
truth-value stipulation. If the class of acceptable statements as 
defined by a stipulation S§, is the same as that defined by a stipu- 
lation §:, then §; and S, are said to be “‘equivalent.” If the 
class of acceptable statements of §; is included in the class of 


24 Also, the tautologies mentioned by Church in the article referred to in 
footnote 1 presuppose a truth-value stipulation with M = 4. However, no 
indication is given of choices for § and a set of basic truth functions. 

25 See D. Hilbert and W. Ackermann’s Grundzige der Theoretischen Logik, 2d 
ed. (Berlin, 1938), p. 25. 
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acceptable statements of S:, then S2 is said to be “‘as strong as” 
S;. Furthermore, if there are acceptable statements defined by 
S, which are not in the class of acceptable statements defined 
by Si, then S; is said to be ‘“‘stronger than’’ §,.%° Clearly, if §, 
is stronger than S2, then §, is not equivalent to S2. 

At first glance, one might expect that given any truth-value 
stipulation T, one can find an equivalent axiomatic stipula- 
tion eA and vice versa. Indeed, if one is given a truth-value 
stipulation, then an equivalent axiomatic stipulation is obtained 
by taking a null set of rules and choosing as axioms all the 
acceptable statements of the given truth-value stipulation. In 
fact, it is possible to give less trivial axiomatic stipulations which 
are equivalent to a large class of truth-value stipulations for any 
choice of M1, S, and a set of basic truth functions.” On the other 
hand, if the converse problem is considered, one finds that there 
are axiomatic stipulations for which there are no equivalent 
truth-value stipulations. To see this, it is not necessary to go 
beyond the following simple example: 

Consider an axiomatic stipulation F which results from 
choosing a null set of rules and a single axiom scheme F(P,P), 
where F is any binary statement operator. If there is a truth- 
value stipulation which is equivalent to F, then it must be 
possible to define a truth function /(p,p) which is to be associated 
with F(P,P) and which always takes a designated truth value. 
Furthermore, the truth functions associated with all instances of 
F(P,P) and only such truth functions must always take desig- 
nated truth values. Suppose that it is possible to establish such 
an equivalence. One can then construct the following sequence 
of functions all of which take designated truth values exclu- 
sively: 


26 These definitions of the equivalence and relative strength of stipulations 
are due to Professor Rosser. 

27 See Rosser and Turquette, Many-valued Logics. 

28 For some other examples, see J.C.C. McKinsey and A. Tarski’s ‘‘Some 
Theorems about the Sentential Calculi of Lewis and Heyting,”’ Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, XIII (1948), 1-15. 

29 See Jan Kalicki’s ‘A Test for the Existence of Tautologies according to 
Many-valued Truth-tables,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, XV (1950), 182-184. 
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S; is F(P,P) 
S_ is F(F(P,P), F(P,P) ) 


S; is F(S;-1,8;-1) 

Let “|$;,|”’ denote the sequence of truth values associated with 
S; when the sequence of truth values 1, 2, ***, M is assoct- 
ated with P. If each truth value in the sequence |5;| is desig- 
nated, then call |S;| a “designated sequence.’’ Since there are 
only S™ different designated sequences, there is an i, Z S” + 1 
such that the sequence |5;,| is the same as the sequence |5;,| 
where 7, < 7). Hence F(S;,,5;,) will always take a designated 
truth value, and we have a contradiction, since F(S,,,S;,) is not 
an instance of F(P,P). It follows that no truth-value stipulation 
is equivalent to the axiomatic stipulation F. 

If an axiomatic stipulation «4 is as strong as a truth-value 
stipulation T, then it is said to be “‘deductively complete” with 
respect to T. If T is as strong as 4, then <4 is said to be “‘con- 
sistent” (“plausible”) with respect to T. It can thus be said 
that an axiomatic stipulation «4 is equivalent to a truth-value 
stipulation T if and only if-A4 is both consistent and deductively 
complete with respect to T. Now, it is not difficult to see that 
our above axiomatic stipulation F is consistent with respect to 
a large number of truth-value stipulations. For example, it is 
consistent with respect to any truth-value stipulation in which 
f(p,q) = max(1, gq — p + 1). However, since it is equivalent to 
no truth-value stipulation, it follows that if F is consistent with 
respect to a truth-value stipulation T, then it must be de- 
ductively incomplete with respect to T. That is, our axtomatic 
stipulation F is deductively incomplete in each case that it is consistent. 

Now, suppose that one asks whether the axiomatic stipulation 
F is a many-valued logic? Clearly, there is no simple answer. 
Normally, when one speaks of a many-valued logic, there is 
some reference to truth values. However, considered merely as 
an axiomatic stipulation, the system F makes no reference 
whatsoever to truth values. If the question is about the equivalence 
of the class of acceptable statements defined by F and the class 
of acceptable statements defined by some truth-value stipula- 
tion, then there is no such equivalence. On the other hand, if 
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the question is about the inclusion of the class of acceptable 
statements defined by F within the class of acceptable state- 
ments defined by some truth-value stipulation, then we know 
that such an inclusion can be established for a large number of 
truth-value stipulations. It is only in this sense of inclusion that 
F can be interpreted as a many-valued logic, and our results 
indicate that F can be interpreted as a very large number of 
many-valued logics, but in each case that F is a consistent 
many-valued logic it is deductively incomplete. 

Analogous results are obtained in analyzing the sense in which 
a system of strict implication is a many-valued logic. There are 
many systems of strict implication, and the sense in which each 
such system is a many-valued logic will vary with the choice of the 
system. However, in each case the relevant distinctions between 
axiomatic and truth-value stipulations on the one hand, and 
class equivalence and class inclusion on the other, will have to 
be maintained, and the kind of answer given in each case will 
be a function of such relevant distinctions. To understand the 
detailed workings of this functional relationship, it will be help- 
ful to examine some particular systems of strict implication from 
our present point of view. We will first consider some standard 
axiomatic stipulations for strict implication, and then investi- 
gate some nonstandard systems of strict implication which are 
defined by certain truth-value stipulations. It has already been 
indicated that very little can be settled by examining a system 
of strict implication defined by the “facts of deducibility.” 
There is too little agreement concerning such “‘facts.’” However, 
agreement can be reached relative to axiomatic and truth-value 
stipulations. For this reason, our illustrations will be confined to 
such stipulations. 


SOME STANDARD SYSTEMS OF STRICT 
IMPLICATION 


Consider a standard system such as Lewis’ S1 or S2 or S3 or 
S4 or 55.*° Clearly, if such a system of strict implication is taken 
merely as an axiomatic stipulation, then since there is no refer- 





39 See Appendix II of Lewis and Langford, op. cit., pp. 492-502. 
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ence to truth values, there is no sense in which such a system of 
strict implication can be said to be a many-valued logic. Like- 
wise, if to be a many-valued logic it is required that our axio- 
matic stipulations S1 through S5 must be equivalent to some 
truth-value stipulation, then from Dugundji’s results ** we know 
that there is no such equivalence, and our systems of strict impli- 
cation are not many-valued logics. 

However, if the restriction regarding equivalence is abandoned 
and replaced by a weaker demand requiring only that the theo- 
rems of our axiomatic stipulations for strict implication must be 
included in the class of tautologies of a many-valued logic (truth- 
value stipulation),** then there is an exact sense in which S1 
through S5 may be interpreted as many-valued logics. Like the 
axiomatic stipulation F already analyzed, these standard sys- 
tems of strict implication may be interpreted as consistent 
many-valued logics which are deductively incomplete. For ex- 
ample, both S1 and S2 may be interpreted as consistent 4-valued 
logics with two designated truth values, since both of these 
axiomatic stipulations are consistent with respect to the truth- 
value stipulation defined by “Group I’ in Lewis and Langford.* 
However, with respect to this same truth-value stipulation both 
S1 and Se2 are deductively incomplete, since (){)P is a tautology 
according to the given truth-value stipulation but is not a 
theorem of either S1 or S2.** The analogy with F is even sharper, 
for according to results obtained by Henle and Wajsberg,* it is 
possible to interpret S1 through S5 as many different consistent 
many-valued logics which are deductively incomplete.* Similar 
results are obtained if we extend our analysis to systems of strict 
implication which are beyond the level of the statement calcu- 
lus.” Hence, as with our axiomatic stipulation F, standard axio- 

3 Op. cit. 

32 Such a weak demand was used by Church in his discussion of strict impli- 
cation in Runes, of. cit., p. 302. 

33 Op. cit., p. 493. 

% This follows from conclusion (11), p. 498 of Lewis and Langford, of. cit. 

36 Jbid., p. 492, N. I. 

36 Deductive incompleteness is assured by the result of Dugundji already 
mentioned. 

7 For example, see the “fourth illustration,’ Rosser and Turquette, Many- 


valued Logics, p. 108. 
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matic stipulations of systems of strict implication such as S1 through S5 
may be interpreted as consistent many-valued logics which are deductively 
incomplete. We have thus refuted assumption B. 


SOME NONSTANDARD SYSTEMS OF STRICT 
IMPLICATION 


From what has been said thus far, it appears that standard 
systems of strict implication were designed for the purpose of de- 
fining a class of acceptable statements which corresponds exactly 
with the facts of deducibility. The definition was attempted by 
means of various axiomatic stipulations such as S1 through S5, 
and it can now be seen that these standard attempts are doomed 
to failure since such standard systems are deductively incomplete 
whenever they are consistent.** Thus, if the facts of deducibility 
are to be adequately characterized at all, it appears that some 
nonstandard system must be used. Since the chief defects in the 
standard systems of strict implication result from their incom- 
pleteness, it seems natural to investigate some nonstandard sys- 
tems which are known to be both consistent and deductively 
complete with respect to some truth-value stipulation, and to 
decide how satisfactorily their classes of acceptable statements 
measure up against the rather-well-established facts of deduci- 
bility. As already suggested, it is probably too much to hope for 
an exact correspondence between the class of acceptable state- 
ments and the facts of deducibility, but it is not unreasonable to 
expect that some nonstandard system will do justice to the facts 
of deducibility in a much better way than any standard system. 
Such an expectation would be fulfilled, for example, if some 
nonstandard system could be found which is not only consistent 
and deductively complete but also is just as capable of rendering 
unacceptable certain classes of undesirable or paradoxical prin- 
ciples of deducibility as any standard incomplete system of strict 
implication. In the present section we will briefly describe a 
method which may be capable of producing such a desirable 
nonstandard system. 


38 This incompleteness means that there are certain acceptable facts of de- 
ducibility which do not fall within the class of acceptable statements defined 
by the given standard axiomatic stipulation. 
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The development of standard systems of strict implication 
relied essentially upon axiomatic stipulations. In contradistinc- 
tion to this, the present method will rely upon the use of truth- 
value stipulations. This use will be such that our nonstandard 
systems of strict implication are actually many-valued logics 
which are both consistent and deductively complete.* To illus- 
trate the method, assume that the statements of our nonstandard 
system are built up using just the operators ~, (), and &. The 
system will be interpreted as a 4-valued logic with two desig- 
nated truth values. That is, statements will take one of four pos- 
sible truth values, but an acceptable statement takes only the 
truth value 1 or 2. Truth values will be assigned to statements 
according to the following matrix of truth values: 





() 




















If P 3 Q is defined in the usual way as ~ () (P&~Q), 
then the truth table for P 3 Q will correspond to Lewis and 
Langford’s ‘“‘“Group V.” “ Hence, from their results using this 
‘“‘group,” we know that the theorems of S1 are tautologies of 
our 4-valued logic.*' Also, it is clear that Lewis’ questionable 
principle® P3 Q0.3:Q03R.3.P 3 Ris not acceptable 
in our 4-valued logic, since its truth value is 4 when the truth 
values of P, Q, R are 1, 3, 1, respectively. In fact, our present 
truth-value stipulation does not leave the status of any statement 
undecided as do Lewis and Langford’s various systems.* For 

39 This will be guaranteed by means of the methods developed by Rosser 
and Turquette in their Many-valued Logics. Some further examples of the 
present method will be found in that work. 

4 Op. cit., p. 494. For a truth-value stipulation based on “‘Group III,” see 
Rosser and Turquette, Many-valued Logics, p. 46. 


41 See Lewis and Langford, op. cit., pp. 495-496. 
® Ibid. * Tbid., p. 497. 
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example, we know that all the following statements are un- 
acceptable: 

(1) () (P&Q) 3 () P (BB) 

(2) P3Q.3.~()Q23 ~()P (A8) 

(3) ~Q ~P3~Q~ ~~ P (Cro) 

(4) ()P 3 ~() ~ (0) P (C1) 

This indicates that our present system is incompatible with 
S2 (by (1) ), $3 (by (2)), $4 (by (3)), and $5 (by (4) ).# 
On the other hand, it is compatible with S1, and, in fact, is 
stronger than Sr, since () () P (C13) is acceptable in our sys- 
tem but independent of S1.* 

This seems to indicate that our truth-value stipulation is a 
very ‘“‘strict’” system in Lewis’ sense,** which conforms to his 
principle (b)* to the effect that although there are necessary state- 
ments, there are no statements which are necessarily necessary. Since 
Lewis is of the opinion that the facts of deducibility are not 
sufficiently precise to reject principle (b)* and that logical in- 
terests will be best served by a study of the “stricter” systems of 
logic,*” our present many-valued logic appears to correspond as 
closely to Lewis’ ideal of a logical system as does any of his 
standard systems of strict implication. Also, it is not difficult to 
verify that the usual paradoxes are avoided. For example, the 
following are not acceptable according to our truth-value 
stipulation: 
()P3.Q3P \, 
(2) ~P3.P3Q) 
(3) ~()~P3.Q3P 
(44) ~()P3-P3Q 
To be sure, new “paradoxes” arise such as the following, 
if P D Q is defined as ~ (P& ~Q):” 

i) P3.Q9P 


‘paradoxes of material implication”’ 


f ‘paradoxes of strict implication” 


“4 Clearly, it is incompatible with any system which is as strong as any of 
these. It is thus incompatible with S6 (S2 with () () P adjoined), $7 (S3 with 
{) () P adjoined), and S8 (S3 with ~ () ~ () () P adjoined). 

* Lewis and Langford’s ‘Group III” satisfies S1 but not C13. 

46 See Lewis and Langford, op. cit., p. 500. 

" Thid., p. 499.  Tbid., pp. 501-502. ® Tbid., p. 502. 

°° In the present definition ~ and & are basic operators of our many-valued 
logic and not the usual operators of 2-valued logic. 
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(2) ~P3D.PIQ 

(3) ~Q ~P3.Q5P 

(4) ~QPD.P3Q 

However, it is doubtful that the facts of deducibility are suffi- 
ciently clear to justify a preference for a standard system of 
strict implication over the present nonstandard system on the 
ground that the latter accepts these new “‘paradoxical”’ state- 
ments.*! In the absence of agreement concerning the more subtle 
facts of deducibility, it is likely that no logical system can be 
completely free of “‘paradoxical’’ statements. 

If desired, it is not difficult to give an axiomatic stipulation 
which is equivalent to our present truth-value stipulation. For 
this purpose, one may proceed as in the proofs of Theorem 3.11 
and Theorem 3.12 in Rosser and Turquette,*” making use of the 
following definitions: 

PD Q=df~(P& ~Q) 

JilP) = df ~{) ~P 

Fa(P)=df P&{)~P 

Fal P) =f F2( ~FilP) ) 

FP) = df ~()P 

A truth-table check will indicate that these definitions satisfy 
standard conditions * and, in fact, that they may be used to 
obtain a still simpler axiomatic stipulation which is equivalent 
to our present truth-value stipulation. For this purpose, use the 
following axioms and rule of inference:™ 

Axioms 


I. A, 
Il. Fi(P)D(QIR) -DEF(P)IQ-D-F(P) DR (i ZkLZ4) 
III. A; 


5! Actually, one might debate the paradoxical nature of (7) through (4) 
For example, the system under consideration could be so interpreted that 3 
alone is to denote “‘implies” in the sense of deducibility, while D is taken 
merely as a kind of auxiliary operator which is not to be interpreted as any 
kind of implication. 

52 See their Many-valued Logics, pp. 46-47. 

§3 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

The Az’s and Ri’s refer to axioms and rules in Rosser and Turquette, 
ibid., pp. 33-34- 
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IV. Ag 
V. A; 


Rule 

I. If Pand PDQ then Q. (R1) 

The proof that the latter axiomatic stipulation is equivalent 
to our present truth-value stipulation will be left to the reader,” 
but granting the existence of such a proof, it is clear that our 
axiomatic stipulations, unlike those for standard systems of strict 
implication, are both consistent and deductively complete rela- 
tive to our given truth-value stipulation. It thus appears that 
our particular nonstandard system of strict implication measures 
up at least as well against the facts of deducibility as does any 
standard system of strict implication.®* Since the particular sys- 
tem of strict implication which is under investigation is but one 
of an unlimited number of systems of many-valued logic, it 
seems perfectly reasonable to conclude that nonstandard systems 
of strict implication which are essentially equivalent to many-valued logics 
are likely to correspond more closely to the facts of deductibility than any 
standard system of strict implication. 

ATWELL R. TURQUETTE 
University of Illinois 


55 Jt is not difficult to show that all theorems are tautologies. It is more 
difficult to show that all tautologies are theorems. However, this is the case, 
and the reader will find it instructive to construct his own proof of this fact. 

% Note that if PV Q is defined as ~ (~P&~Q), our particular system 
of strict implication is not even “unreasonable in the sense of Halldén.” See 
J. C. C. McKinsey’s “‘Systems of Modal Logic Which Are Not Unreasonable 
in the Sense of Halldén,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, XVIII (1953), 109-113. 
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THE INFORMAL LOGIC OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF EXPRESSIONS 


I 

T THE end of his essay on ordinary language, Gilbert 
Ryle says that philosophers “‘are interested in the informal 
logic of the employment of expressions.’”’ ' This seems to me to 
circumscribe nicely the job of the philosopher, but I believe that 
the Oxford philosophers ? are unconsciously working within a 
narrower restriction than intended. The “logic” they have in 
view is preconceived in a fairly formal or at least special way, in 
unwitting accordance with the traditional practice, though the 
main point of its new movement is that such custom is more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. They are trying, 
and in some measure succeeding, to make a break. And the 
newly featured ground of “ordinary use”’ of expressions certainly 
does warrant the new conception of an informal logic, in fact 
demands it. Ordinary terms in ordinary informal use—the terms 
of plain talk or common conversation, in nonspecial use—are 
indeed viable with all sorts of meaning-potentialities for subse- 
quent more special and sophisticated sense-making, only one set 
of which, after expurgations through the application of a whole 
etiquette of exclusive controls (“rules”), develops into clear, 
“descriptive” or ‘‘factual’’ argument. This is the special ‘‘mode 
of the employment of expressions” to which literal true-false 
considerations, and existential ones, are primarily relevant—all 
pretty much under the aegis of “‘logic’”’ in the old sense, not in 
the more neutral and “‘informal” sense which the Wittgenstein- 

ians are trying to hold up for a new and fresh recognition. 
Consider the definitive restriction that Ryle puts on the busi- 


1“ Ordinary Language,” Philosophical Review, LXII (1953), p. 186. 

2 Oxford philosophers” in this essay is usually short for ‘‘ British philosophers 
of language’; see Morris Weitz’s article, ‘Oxford Philosophy,” Philosophical 
Review, LXII (1953), p. 187. This terminological convenience has serious dis- 
advantages—consider the difference between R. M. Hare and S. E. Toul- 
min, e.g. 
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ness of philosophy which limits it to the examination of this 
special use of expressions, or of expression in this mode. Like 
P. F. Strawson, he tends to define the very significance or 
‘sense’ * of a sentence as “logical” in the following manner: 
“The question whether the sentence is significant or not is the 
question whether there exist such language habits, conventions 
or rules that the sentence /ogically could be used to talk about 
something.” * This, by itself, seems to leave open the possibility 
of significantly (“logically”) using, say, a highly poetic expres- 
sion as such, without dependence on a literal paraphrase. But 
consider what follows. Other “‘non-logical” uses of a sentence, 
according to Strawson, are “spurious” or “pseudo” or ‘‘not 
genuine,” because “‘the fact that it’s significant is the same as 
the fact that it can correctly be used to talk about something and 
that, in so using it, some one will be making a true or false 
assertion.” I think it is clear that ‘“‘can correctly be used to talk 
about something”? means, for Strawson and Ryle, “‘can be useful 
at least in literally true-false (or factual) argument’; this follows 
from Strawson’s additional clause that, in such “‘correct”’ use, a 
true or false assertion results. The impression that H. L. A. Hart 
gives confirms this interpretation: ‘“To make serious factually 
true or false statements is no doubt the most important use of 
intelligible descriptive sentences.” ° Here, Hart is referring to 
what I am calling the “literal” use. This is not the only use, 
Hart adds, but goes on to say that even the storyteller, making- 
believe, must talk “‘as if’ the things of the tale exist, like ogres, 
if he is to make sense. But, even then, Hart concludes, the fictive 
use of words is “in a sense a calculated abuse.” ® So we are 
back to the notion of pseudo-use and spurious significance, if 
any. Again, Hart’s intention is to redeem “‘meaning”’ from being 
fixed simply by the controls of the logic of factually true-false 
usage, and thus he seeks to accommodate fictive and other uses, 


’ 


3 According to Ryle, words have “‘meaning,” and sentences make “‘sense”’ 
(op. cit., pp. 178-180), a distinction not featured by Strawson and other Oxford 
philosophers, but a very important one nevertheless, to be considered later. 

4P. F. Strawson, “On Referring,’’ Mind, LIX (1950), p. 329. My italics. 

5H. L. A. Hart, “‘A Logician’s Fairy Tale,” Philosophical Review, LX (1951), 
Pp. 204. 

6 Jbid., p. 212. 
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But the compliment to such uses is underhanded. We are asked 
to tolerate fiction and the other nonliterally-true uses as legiti- 
mate abuses whose very function is intentionally to infringe the 
rules of significant ‘“‘normal use.”’ In short, there are uses (calcu- 
lated abuses) which are to be taken as making a renegade sort 
of unprincipled sense, at the expense of genuine meaning. Hart 
would have us notice such intentions in particular cases of de- 
liberate aberrations from the norm, lest we miss the (spurious) 
sense of these nonfactual ‘“‘modes of assertion.” 7 Ryle counsels 
philosophers not to study all the various ‘‘modes of the employ- 
ment of expressions,’ as we have seen, in favor of sense and 
meaning—what he calls ‘“‘the logical force” of expressions, as 
‘“components of theories and as pivots of concrete arguments.” ° 
This is the way to avoid “‘logical howlers,”’ and though Ryle 
does not say so, all nonliteral uses (i.e., the nonargumentative) 
are more or less mild howlers on this view. 

Lest Ryle himself set up a howl at being misinterpreted, I 
must concede something. He does explicitly recognize, as one 
must, a common employment of expressions for the sake of 
effects, such as Churchill’s saying, ‘“‘We shall fight them on the 
beaches,” instead of, ‘‘We shall fight them on the sands.”? And 
his point is that the question, which expression produces the de- 
sired effect in a people at war, is not a philosophical question. 
I think he is right in making this distinction. Philosophers, as 
such, should concentrate on the question of meaning, or the 
rules of the significant employment of expressions. But my point 
is that ‘“‘the informal logic of the employment of expressions” 
requires a broader conception of sense and meaning than the 
one which restricts it to “‘components of theories and pivots of 
concrete argument’’—unless of course “‘theory”’ itself is taken in 
a broader sense than here recognized, as in the “high argument” 


7It is significant that Hart’s attempt gravitates around an effort funda- 
mentally to save something logical in the old sense, namely, the traditional 
square of opposition, and that even the nonlogical uses he calls modes of 
assertion. He has not reached the notion of an expressive meaningful use of 
terms, not under the control of the logic of ‘‘assertion.”’ This is typical of the 
Oxford philosophers, with qualifications to follow. Or, assertion itself might 
be more broadly conceived. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 185-186. 
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of, say, an epic poem. I want, in short, to develop the thesis 
that it is a mistake to think of all nondescriptive or nonlogical 
uses of expressions that cannot be put under literal controls as 
failing to make sense through an abuse, howsoever calculated, 
of otherwise-meaningful terms. And I want to do this depending 
on a major premise of the Oxford philosophers themselves, that 
the meaning or use of terms in common (and uncommon) com- 
munication is ruled not only by an “informal” logic of literal 
assertion, but by logic in a broader and more neutral sense, 
including, say, what T. S. Eliot calls the logic of poetic sense- 
making. And I shall argue that the failure clearly to formulate 
this logic, either in the large neutral sense or as a set of rules 
governing some special nonliteral use of expressions (poetic, re- 
ligious, etc.), still leaves patent the fact that terms initially have 
an ordinary use, only a segment or phase of which is the literal 
or “logical-descriptive.” 

That this sort of thing is getting some explicit recognition even 
by the new philosophy of language is pretty clear. Hart is con- 
cerned to drive home the fact of the performatory (nonstate- 
mental) meaning of legal and ethical concepts, and Austin and 
Macdonald are arguing in the same vein. And, if Strawson is 
right, even such terms as “true,” “false,” ordinarily thought to 
have descriptive force, are in effect like the ethical terms “‘good,”’ 
‘“‘bad,”’ without descriptive or statemental meaning. They too 
perform the function of signifying concession and commitment 
or their opposites, in a use that does not (truly or falsely) ‘‘say”’ 
so or assert it. And the informal logic of the employment of 
expressions is properly taken as covering such usage, requiring 
its recognition even by philosophers. Ryle, too, would want to 
include such notice and study of nondescriptive meaning or use 
as a part of the business of philosophy, though the way he puts 
it leaves me wondering. 

One thing is fairly clear, however, and this is that all of these 
philosophers tend to limit their study to the role of terms and 
expressions in discourse that is on the whole assertive or literally 
argumentative. And such discoveries as they have made of non- 
descriptive uses are all concerned with terms in that general 
‘logical’? mode of the employment of expressions. Their con- 
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ception of the “‘informal logic” governing term-usage is, there- 
fore, not at all an extension of “‘logic’’ to cover modes of the 
employment of expressions which, on the whole, are nonliteral 
(nonfactual, nonstatemental), such as the poetic or the religious. 
In this respect, they fail in their critical thinking even about 
fiction where it is great and not simply make-believe. And their 
failure on this general count of the larger, more neutral logic, 
accommodating special dimensions of nonliteral significance, is 
to be expected, in view of their little, traditional conception of 
being logical, beyond which they have not advanced in spite of 
their intention and of their apparent rejection of it. As Bertrand 
Russell (petulantly) says, the new philosophy does seem, at first 
blush, to be more humane and less scientific * in its new concern 
for informal use and meaning. I shall aim, in the following brief 
considerations, to suggest the respect in which it is neither as 
humane nor as scientifically adequate as it might become by 
taking another step forward, toward the larger view of logic. 
The current new conception is already in advance of Russell’s, 
but, for all its avant-gardism, is still backward. The final re- 
mark of Strawson’s cited essay may be tell-tale: “Ordinary lan- 


guage has no exact logic.”’ Such a comment generally comes 
out of the old preconception of logic—the notion that if it were 
exact, it would be the formal traditional thing. It is this position 
beyond which progress must be made. 


II 


The meaning is the use. This is a fundamental which, with 
qualifications (some of which even Wittgenstein makes), is basic 
to any adequate philosophy of sense and meaning. I shall work 
with it more impartially than the Oxford philosophers, and de- 
fend the consequences with the come-hell-or-high-water spirit of 
a Bertrand Russell. But, first, some of the qualifications, amount- 
ing at times to correctives. 

Suppose I carelessly point a gun at you and you object, saying, 
“Watch it, that gun is aiming straight at me.’’ What if I should 
say, ‘‘Now, look, it’s not the gun that’s aiming at you. It’s the 


® British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 111 (April, 1953). 
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use I’m making of the gun—the way I’m using it.”’ I’m sure 
you would reply, provided you could keep your wits about you, 
“Damn it, your use of the gun aims the gun at me. The use 
isn’t pointing at me. I’d be more comfortable if it were. Uses 
can’t go off unexpectedly and kill people. Guns can.” 

This analogy is perfect for my point about the meaning being 
the use, as qualifying Strawson’s thesis that the meaning of a 
term is never an object or range of such, on the one hand (what 
Ryle calls the ‘“‘Fido”’-Fido theory), or simply a property of a 
grammatically fixed expression, on the other; it is, rather, its 
regulated use.”” For example, let us say that the pronoun “I” 
has a “uniquely referring use,” governed by the rule that it 
uniquely means the person using it, during such use. Now, it 
would indeed be a mistake to interpret the “meaning” of such 
a term as simply the user (object) denoted by it, or as simply 
characterizing the pronoun itself. But it is as bad a mistake to 
think of it as simply being the use. In fact, this violates ordinary 
usage—the meaning of “‘meaning.”’ The correct account reads: 
it is the term “I” that means, and what it means is the person of 
whoever uses it, during such use. This is analogous to saying 
that it is the gun that points, and what it points at is determined 
by the user’s use of it (the ‘“‘aim” of the user), during such use. 
Of course, the analogy breaks down on the count of “‘uniquely 
referring use,” which describes and prescribes the use of the per- 
sonal pronoun. (There is a rule against a careless aiming with 
guns, but what this is analogous to in the word-aiming situation 
is another and large matter.) 

Thus, vexing ambiguity infects the current notion that the 
meaning of an expression is the use. Sometimes this is expanded 
into: The meaning is the set of rules (conventions, etc.) regu- 
lating the use, and this will be adduced as the assertion of an 
identity. ‘Taken strictly, however, this is nonsense. “I’’ does not 
mean the rule prescribing or controlling its use. It means, say, 
me when I use it, zm accordance with the rule. The ambiguity be- 
longs, at bottom, to the word “meaning” itself, as has long 
been noticed. But it is a systematic ambiguity issuing naturally 


10 Op. cit., the main point of the essay. 
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from the complex use of the term.’ The meaning may be taken 
as the “‘aiming”’ function, or as what is aimed at (intended), or 
as a capacity (dispositional property) of the term. The most 
generally adequate description of meaning, however, is the 
multiple one featuring a capacity of the expression, and the use, 
and what I shall call the subject-matter. 

So, when I say that the meaning is the use, I shall not intend 
to be saying that the use, as a third item distinct from term and 
subject-matter, simply is by itself the meaning. The meaning in 
part may be the referring as the ‘‘aiming”’ function, but “‘mean- 
ing’ is a broader term than that, sometimes zself referring to 
the subject-matter referred to (aimed at) by the term, in that 
controlled use. 

There are other singular terms whose use forces another con- 
sideration, such as “‘the present king of France.” The total mean- 
ing of ‘“‘I’’ is such that the term cannot be used without referring 
to something, namely, the user. In this respect, it cannot be 
meaningless, though it can be used in a false assertion which 
ascribes to the user a property he doesn’t have. Yet, one cannot 
pointlessly use the first-personal pronoun. ‘The user will always be 
there to be pointed at by “I.” 

But such expressions as ‘“‘the present king of France,’’ also 
singular or “‘uniquely referring,” have no subject-matter. ‘There 
is nothing for them to aim at. Thus, the rule governing the use 
of singular terms, which, in literal usage, are devised to aim at 
things, would make the use of this one “‘pointless,”’ as Strawson 
says. Then, if one should say, ““The present king of France is 
bald,” he’d be saying something neither simply false nor simply 
meaningless, though it would be pointless. There would still be 
meaning in the sense of the regulated azming function of the term, 
though no meaning in the sense of something meant (subject- 
matter). To say that the present king of France is bald is not to 
say, nor does it strictly entail, that there is a present king of 
France. Yet the use of the expression is significant as a sort of 
aiming or referring. What is pointless about it is that there is no 
mark for it to either hit or miss, and in such cases, where the in- 


1 Even people “mean” things, as the hunter may be said to do the aiming, 
not the gun. See Strawson, op. cit., p. 328. 
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tention is true-false literal assertion, using singular terms is just silly. 

There are elephants and elephant guns. Suppose a world-wide 
elephant sickness should wipe out all elephants. Then you could 
still hunt and aim with elephant guns, but their use would be 
pointless. The “rule”? governing the use of such guns would con- 
tinue in force and, in that sense, their use would remain ‘‘mean- 
ingful.’? Nor does the existence and such use of the guns strictly 
require the existence of the elephants as their marks, though the 
use will be “‘as if” there are elephants. But, if there are none, the 
use becomes pointless. No mark to aim at, either to miss or to 
reach. 

Now, as to the different consideration that all this forces. What 
Strawson and his colleagues in the new movement are stressing, 
in their theory of meaning, is what is called the intension or 
connotation of terms in the logical tradition. They are doing 
this at the expense of meaning as denotation or extension—the 
things meant, the denotata of the terms, their subject-matter. 
They are, in effect, stipulating a narrower use of “‘meaning”’ 
than the ordinary use. One can understand this overemphasis, 
as a corrective for Russell’s mistake in his theory of proper 
names which tied “‘the meaning”’ too closely down to existential 
import (or subject-matter), and for the deficiencies in general of 
the ‘‘Fido’’-Fido theory. Fido, without the quotation marks, had 
to get some cavalier treatment—as if, gven when he exists, he 
were no part of the meaning of ‘“‘Fido.” The bent stick had to 
be bent the other way to get straightened. 

However, it is precisely this sort of exaggeration, practiced 
with the esprit de finesse characteristic of the new movement, that 
engenders the important final consideration and suggests the 
next step forward. The suggestion, in brief, is that (1) there 
is a logic of meanings without literal import; (2) the use of 
“there is’ is wider than that of “there exists,’ * or, to say the 
least, there are several uses of both expressions; (3) in some 
sense of ‘‘there is,”’ there is subject-matter which, though it may 
not “‘exist” in some restricted uses of that term, can nevertheless 
be significantly formulated or expressed; (4) the way these ex- 


12 See G. J. Warnock, “‘ Metaphysics in Logic,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, vol. LI. 
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pressions are used determines the way they refer to or ““mean’’ their 
subject-matter—the kind of “formulation” they give it; (5) the 
ordinary use of terms—their meanings and dimensions of refer- 
ence—as readily provides for, even demands, sentences making 
nonliteral sense of the subject-matter as it does the literal.” 

Items (4) and (5) reach the core of the new suggestion most 
effectively. The only distinctions recognized in the new philoso- 
phy, in relation to meaning as “‘referring,” are its uniqueness 
and generality—the old logical difference between singular and 
general terms, both under the controls of literal-descriptive 
sense-making. The assumption has been that any ‘“‘mode of the 
employment of expressions” must, in the final analysis of the 
metaphors, figures of speech, etc., use literally meaningful terms 
if the expressions are to involve any “‘meaning”’ at all. According 
to this, even fiction, or poetic and religious expression, must be 
couched in an “‘as if” way, such that it would be at least feasible 
to argue the falsity of the expressions, relative to what literally 
exists, though pointless in the context of fictive use. 

But to take the broad and long view (including the historical) 
of linguistic use and usage will be to see literal meaning as a 
single and special precipitate out of Meaning (the capital to 
name the larger maxtrix-function), with meaning;, mean- 
ing:...., as dimensions that it acquires under special con- 
trols. This point can be made nicely by paraphrasing Warnock. 
In his criticism of Quine’s use of “‘designate,” he writes: ‘“The 
rather uncommon verb ‘designate’ appears to be used in such a 
way that only proper names .. . could correctly be said to desig- 
nate or to fail to do so; and thus to ask whether expressions not 
of this sort (not used in this way) do or do not designate anything 
is like asking whether someone who did not enter for an examina- 
tion failed in it or succeeded.” Here is the paraphrase, couch- 
ing my point: ‘““The rather common verb ‘mean’ appears to be 

18 Remember Ryle’s distinction between the meaning of terms and the sense 
of the sentences combining them. My point is that terms are ordinarily and 
basically used in, say, an embryonic poetic or religious way, in addition to the 
literal-descriptive, and that the themes and things—subject matter—of ordi- 
nary language (strife, life, time, fertility) “‘meant’’ in this vein may as ade- 
quately flower into sentences making nonliteral sense. 

4G, J. Warnock, of. cit., pp. 198-199. 
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used [by the new philosophers] in such a way that only the terms 
usable in literal argument could correctly be said to ‘mean’; 
and thus to ask whether expressions not of this sort (not used in 
this way) do or do not mean anything is like asking . . . etc.” 
Now I must at once face the fact that the Oxford philosophy 
of meaning does not explicitly distinguish literal meaning from 
other kinds. They quite generally distrust such distinctions, as 
between cognitive and emotive meaning, etc. Even their recog- 
nition of performatory meaning does not bear directly on the 
literal-nonliteral difference. (Fiction itself makes literal sense, if 
any, after reduction of its metaphors, figures, etc.) But quite 
certainly there is a tacit assumption that a// genuine meaning is 
literal, provided “‘literal’” be closely associated, as it invariably 
is, with the rules and techniques of verificatory observation pre- 
senting the evidence. Waismann nicely puts the answer to the 
language analysts who still think they are denying the connection 
between meaning (as they conceive it) and verification: ‘Giving 
the verification of a statement is an important part of giving its 
use . . . a contribution to its grammar . . . Obviously meaning 
and verification are connected—so why say they are not?” ® 
The whole “‘as if’ concept confirms this interpretation of the 
new doctrine, and in this respect it is not new. No talk even about 
ogres is meaningful, in a bit of fiction, if the use of “‘ogre’’ were 
such as to leave undeterminable whether or not ogres exist, lit- 
erally speaking—or what it would be like to encounter one in 
existence. In fact, the knowledge that, literally speaking, there 
are no ogres partly sets the stage for fictive use and understanding, 
according to Hart.'® This is what I call the incipient, and some- 
times explicit, literalism of the new theory of meaning. It is 
precisely on this basis that such terms as “soul,” ‘“‘God,” and 
‘time’? and “‘blood” in their nonliteral uses are said to have 
some ‘‘employment,” of course, for the sake of effects, etc., but 
usually ‘“‘meaningless’’ ones, since there is not even an informal 
logic governing their use. This shows the abd initio conception of 
logic here in force unwittingly, and its traditional restrictions in 





18 F, Waismann, “ Verifiability,” in Logic and Language, ed. by A. Flew (Ox- 
ford, 1951), pp. 117-118. 
16 Op. cit., p. 204. 
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favor of something which, were the world better ordered and 
talk about it more “‘serious,”’ would turn out to be rather con- 
ventional and formal after all, in the tradition of scientism. (I 
am conscious here of taking a short-cut to my main point, but 
legitimately—or in accordance with the really informal logic for 
which the new philosophers are trying to win some recognition.) 

The above is one way to put my point, as the forward step 
I am suggesting: namely, that there is (at least methodologically 
speaking and in view of ordinary nonspecial usage of terms) a 
“basic” or matrix use, or “meaning,” called Meaning—con- 
trolled by a truly informal logic—out of which special modes of 
meaning emerge under special sets of controls which then are 
*‘more formal,” in the sense of “‘stricter.” It is these that regu- 
late the more sophisticated forms of expression in the various 
modes, only one of which is the “‘strictly literal.’” The rigorous 
development of this last results in science, pure and applied, 
with its abstractive techniques that, at the high level of systematic 
hypothecation in mathematical formulations, protect it against 
the other uses (meanings) of at least some of its terms. But, also, 
there will be the technical controls (the special logic) of these 
other modes or uses, whose sophisticated observance will purify 
the basic ordinary use (Meaning) in other directions, say, the 
poetic and the religious (meaning;, meaningz). Such expressions, 
too, will have subject-matter or “factual import,’’ Macdonald 
to the contrary notwithstanding,” but under an initially differ- 
ent use of the term “‘fact”—which does, by the way, have this 
ambivalence at base. You betray a metaphysical partisanship 
if you assume that the simply given is the /iterally given, with 
respect both to usage and the “‘data’”’ of experience; or if you 
think that the only “serious” formulation is the literal. There 
is a more neutral account possible and desirable. 

All this is one way to put it, and perhaps the wrong way. 
Like Ryle’s, this is the conception of terms as being in a sort of 
grab bag or bin “‘at first,’ into which the user reaches for the 
elements of sentence-construction."’ According to this notion, 


17 See Margaret Macdonald, “‘ Ethics and the Ceremonial Use of Language,” 
in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, N. Y., 1950), esp. p. 215. 
18 Op. cit., p. 179. 
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the terms with their meanings (uses) are transparently there, in 
the word-bin, wrapped each in cellophane, ready made for sense- 
making (in sentences). The difference between Ryle’s concep- 
tion and mine concerns the uses or meanings initially there. 
What I see transparently there in the cellophane packages, when 
I reach in and take out “ordinary” terms, are basic uses or 
meanings, containing embryonic (or vague or potential) special 
uses, including the poetic and the religious, along with the literal 
or scientific-——kinds of meaning to be crystallized by sophisticated 
controls or special “logics,” out of Meaning as such—*‘blood,”’ 

r example, or even “‘sand”’ instead of “beach,” to use Ryle’s 
own illustration. ‘These certainly are not initially there, simply 
giv n, with only the exclusive and sophisticated use called “‘lit- 
eral’? (and eventually scientific), though of course this is the 
meaning-potential which, when matured, does come under the 
control of “‘logic” in the special sense of the scientific tradition 
in philosophy—the sort of thing the Russells simply cannot get 
away from or see beyond, while the Ryles and Harts are having 
their own difficulties. (Why not concede to the Russells that the 
“logical use”? in the old sense does have some connection with 
verification, deductive and inductive, and then move on to the 
larger and more neutral—‘‘informal’’—conception of logic as 
the control on the basic terms of common talk, ramifying into 
sets of special controls?) 

But I am inviting the consideration of another and perhaps 
better way of putting this fundamental point. Maybe the bin- 
analogy is a mistake. Perhaps the more adequate-to-the-facts 
way of thinking about term-meanings (word-uses) is that they 
are realized only in sentences of the various sorts. Outside their 
role in sentences, terms are meaningless, in this new view. Only 
a misleading verbal atomism may have led people to suppose 
that terms have their meanings, independent of their use in 
sentences. 

I believe this slant on what Cunningham calls the meaning 
situation has advantages. In this light, we will think of the mean- 
ing of a word (or phrase) such as “‘man”’ as in a way incomplete 
or ‘‘potentially” this or that. Thus, to know the meaning of 
‘“‘man”’ is to know in what circumstances to use sentences of the 
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form ‘‘x is a man” or “‘x is human” or “‘What a man x is!” in- 
cluding those in which ‘‘man’’ functions as grammatical subject. 
And isn’t this, as a matter of fact (and therefore of stipulation 
too), a usual and good way to portray the meaning of the word? 
By itself, its meaning or use does seem like a potential for this 
or that role in sentences. Even where single words or phrases are 
significantly used, like ‘‘the idiot!” a full sentence is contextually 
implicit, in which the meaning of the word is made explicit. And 
this does not deny the difference between the meaning of the 
word and the sense of the sentence. It is to say that the one is 
realized in the other. 

This has an important consequence, and a fortunate one for 
the notion of a truly informal logic, the neutral and compre- 
hensive logic. The structure or tenor of complex expressions— 
compounded of words if sentences, and of sentences if such a 
large formulation as a whole scientific monograph or a poem or 
a metaphysics or a theology—is such that their “‘sense”’ is not as 
readily identifiable as, say, “‘literal’’ in a way that favors just the 
scientific monograph, making its author’s maniére de parler the 
only ‘‘serious” (logically controlled) one of this set. It is easier 
to make this sort of mistake dealing with single words, and un- 
consciously working wzthin the frame of the special logic of literal 
formulation, especially if the cultural ethos or epoch is domi- 
nated by literal-mindedness as ours has been since Descartes 
and Newton but now promises not to be. The Oxford philoso- 
phers are themselves, with some awkwardness at the novelty, 
serving as ushers into the new order, by their half-exposure of 
the limitations of the old conception of being logical. 

But all this leaves the new thesis barely suggested, not argued. 
I must therefore, in conclusion, undermine by some argument a 
current belief that seems to negate the new suggestion, and finally 
develop the latter’s implications with respect to philosophical 
method and perhaps even metaphysics. 

The belief, amounting to an objection and rejection relative 
to my thesis, is that the category of “emotive,” or “‘psychologi- 
cal,”’ or of practical tonic effects (‘‘beaches”’ instead of ‘‘sands’’), 
or ceremonial significance without “‘reference’’ to subject-matter, 
etc.—all this takes care, scientifically, of what I am trying to do 
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with my broadened notion of Meaning and its special ramifica- 
tions. In short, my opposition will not allow any broadening or 
diversifying of the notion of meaning-as-reference, beyond re- 
deeming it from Russell’s impossibly narrow one of logical 
proper names as alone referring—his strict and metaphysical 
nominalism (and Quine’s). Ambiguous limits are placed, at the 
other end, on the enlargement of the notion of meaning or refer- 
ence. As we’ve seen, the main qualification in that direction 
seems to be some connection with verifiability. The question 
“Does this truly say that...’ must be answerable, though ir- 
relevant in some contexts and though some terms in the expres- 
sion have nondescriptive meaning (such as, say, “‘true’’ itself). 
Where answering this is not feasible, reference has collapsed and 
the expression is meaningless or nonsensical. Black’s rather gen- 
eral comment is about as pointed as one can find on this issue: 
‘“‘Referential discourse was so narrowly defined [by the early 
Richards and Stevenson, e¢ al.| that on a strict interpretation 
almost no utterance would qualify for that description; while 
the remaining field of non-referential discourse was left so spa- 
cious that essential distinctions could hardly be made with any 
effect.” '* What I would like to show is that these distinctions 
cannot be made adequately without diversifying the referential 
use itself beyond the “‘logical-literal.” 


III 


To argue my position I shall have to do a shocking thing for 
a philosopher. I shall talk about something besides the use of 
expressions. But I proceed with equanimity and some impu- 
dence, at the thought that no full description of usage is possible 
without some descriptive mention of the nonverbal things and 
themes of common experience. These are at the base of (‘“‘funda- 
mental” to) linguistic uses, in a methodological sense of “‘base.”’ 


In this way, plain nonspecial conversation is “‘basic,”’ as being 


closest to what I shall call the simply given, and as “‘indicating”’ 
it. Such indication of subject-matter, as simply given, is the Re- 
ferring use of expressions—henceforth to be called indication or 


19 Max Black, “‘ Emotive Meaning,” in Language and Philosophy (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1949), pp. 211-212. 
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meaning-by-indication. For example, you see Barbara on the 
campus and say to your companion, ‘‘See how radiant Barbara 
looks in the morning light.” In that context, in that nontheoretic 
use, your expression makes basic sense of the facts as “‘simply”’ 
given, and your friend understands you. The terms of the ex- 
pression—‘‘looks,” “radiant,” “‘light,”’ ‘‘Barbara’”—mean (refer 
to) the subject-matter in a certain elemental or nonpunctual 
way, namely, by indication; and the sense of the sentence is 
**total,”’ and “‘neutral”’ with respect to theoretic positions reached 
by virtue of sophisticated and special uses whose terms do not 
mean simply by indication. Such Reference is massive or gravid 
with meaning-potentials for subsequent special sense-making. 

What is “‘simply”’ given, in this mode of relaxed awareness, is 
not “‘strictly” given. To be strictly given is to be given under 
special controls—to be “‘formally”’ given. But “‘there is” the in- 
formally given, expressed or indicated in the neutral language 
of plain talk, which is much more pliant with variety and subtlety 
of meaning, beyond the literal-logical, than dreamt of in the 
Oxford philosophy. The logic of this language is the truly in- 
formal logic of the employment of expressions. 


The control on this indicative use is what is simply, unstrictly 


> 


given, or ‘‘appears,”’ in the mode of relaxed awareness. In this 
large use of “see,” you and your friend simply see that what 
you say about Barbara, radiant in the morning light, is so. The 
way you refer to, or mean, the subject-matter, makes this pos- 
sible. 

But it is plain that this mode of expression, this neutral lan- 
guage, and this Reference, are too accommodating or not exact- 
ing enough for special purposes. Far from being meaningless, it 
is too meaningful for words-in-special-use, though with determi- 
nable rather than determinate senses. The determinate sense 
emerges or is realized in the special use, under its special control 
or logic. (Such “realization”? is comparable to what the painter 
achieves by the appropriate stroke of the brush: he captures, 
formulates, presents something for notice; then you see the 
‘reality’ by means of the expression, as you see character in a 
face—Waismaiin’s simile.) What induces the stricter special use 
is that, occasionally, the situation fosters impediments for ex- 
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perience and communication. Then questions arise and are 
pressed as to what is “‘actually” given: Is it actually Barbara 
and not Helen, is it true that she is radiant, etc. This forces clari- 
fied (stricter, more formal) uses of expressions, and the clarifica- 
tion may proceed in various directions, each then being evi- 
denced, not by the global simply given as such, but by various 
sets of strictly or selectively noticed ‘‘data”’ in it. If the special 
sense made of the subject-matter is the literal-logical, the mode 
of ‘‘seeing’”’ what is actually there becomes controlled “‘observ- 
ing,’’ whose data then will exclusively be “physical”? items, and 
such will be the evidence for the higher-order (‘‘hypothetical”’) 
formulations “‘explaining”’ the strictly given at the special base. 
As this becomes systematic, we get science. 

But if the clarification (‘‘illumination” in its root meaning) is, 
say, aesthetic, the ‘“‘seeing’’ will be more like Dante’s way of 
looking at Beatrice. The data of such special vision are certain 
felt-imaged (‘‘aesthetic”) elements exclusively noticed in the 
simply given, determinables as such, which take on determinacy 
in the “‘light’’ of the aesthetic view of them as assisted by the 
formulation they get in the epic or poem. This would be to use 
words in a highly special way which features depth in the formu- 
lated datum as a work of art—‘‘depth” in the artist’s use of the 
term.” (Dante’s use is both poetic and religious. The religious 
use is itself a special one relative to the neutral matrix of total 
sense-making, but this is not the occasion to distinguish it from 
the poetic and the literal.) 

It is important here to drive home the fact that the way in 
which a literal treatment means its subject-matter (Barbara 
radiant in the morning light) is not the way in which a poetic 
one does. It helps to say that the latter is controlled by or 
‘“‘based”’ on, a different special sort of “‘seeing” with imaging in- 
volved, which poetizing begins with and clarifies. Getting the 
sense of a poem, as such, thus does not involve any recognition 
of “observables” as basic or as controls on the validity of the 


Cf. Paul Ziff, “Art and ‘The Object of Art,’ ’? Mind, LX (1951). Ziff 
tries hard to avoid this sort of treatment of the aesthetic question, but it sub- 
stantially helps his position, which sensibly rejects illusionism and subjectivism 
in philosophy of art. 
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expression, though the poem may be about what can be observed. 
Even then, the ‘“‘evidence” for the expression, as poetic, will re- 
main elements (in the simply given) which cannot be ostensively 
shown by the sort of “pointing at observables” involved in the 
ostensive definitions undergirding literal construction. ‘Thus, it 
is the difference of the control determining adequacy, and of the 
basic nonostensive reference to it, that counts. (This point is 
clarified below.) Poetically used expressions, in this light, do not 
“designate” or ‘‘denote”’ the subject-matter (Barbara). Thus the 
reference is nonliteral. 

Now we need names, and characterizations, for these kinds of 
meaning, into which Meaning ramifies under special “logics.” 
Terms, when used to formulate the subject-matter in /iterally 
significant sentences or combinations of sentences, shall be said 
to ‘‘designate”’ if generally referring, ‘“denote’’ if uniquely re- 
ferring, and ‘“‘ostend” if referring by ostensive definition. And to 
say that the whole formulation makes ‘“‘literal’’ sense is to say 
that its evidential base comprises ‘‘observation sentences,” where 
“observing” is the controlled or special way of seeing noted 
above, with physical items (qualities, things) for ‘‘objects,” 
strictly given for direct exclusive inspection of this sort. Of 
course, to say that the expression’s evidence must be directly ob- 
servable is not to say that it must be “about”? what is directly 
observable. Under such control as evidence, it can literally refer 
in principle to anything, provided only its hypothetical con- 
structs are properly introduced and defined in relation to the 
methodological base where terms ostend what they refer to. 
‘‘What is methodologically basic” is not at all equivalent to 
“what actually exists.” 

In combinations making poetic sense of the subject-matter 
(Barbara radiant in the morning light), the special referential 
functions that the terms have in literal use, if any, become 
subordinate to what I shall call their ‘‘connotation.” This is a 
concession to careless usage among literary and art critics. ‘““Con- 
notation”’ is, after all, an old term in the tradition of literal- 
logical use. But let us say with the /iterati that ‘‘Beatrice”’ con- 
notes the simply given Beatrice under the special control of the 
‘‘aesthetic depth” elements as the strictly given data, as formu- 
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lated and illuminated in the Divine Comedy, in the “figure” or 
image of Beatrice. And the sense of the poem as a whole, and of 
sentential parts of it, shall be called “‘invocative,” to be distin- 
guished from the “‘literal.”” The poem ‘invokes’ the subject- 
matter, and its terms, in this poetic use, “‘connote”’ it or parts 
of it. I call words in poetic use the “language of invocation” 
because the terms of such language involve enactments of the 
subject-matter, in rhythmed intonation. This “invokes” the 
subject-matter, in the form of aesthetic spectacle, ‘‘based on’”— 
and clarifying—something warranting it in the simply given. 
In this employment, expressions have a directive action that 
turns the attention of the imagination upon the theme of the 
poem in a nondesignative and nondenotative way, since the 
poetic use makes invocative, not literal sense. It culminates in a 
clarified aesthetic seeing, thus actualizing for such vision what 
would otherwise remain an unformulated potential in the simply 
given at base. 

Summarily, here are the modes of referring, illustrated: In 
the nonspecial, theoretically neutral use of relaxed or unsophisti- 
cated conversation, ‘‘Beatrice”’ indicates, and the control on such 
reference is the simply given, without the exclusive or formal 
qualifications that set the stage and determine the data for special 
reference, such as that of “Beatrice” when used (1) /iterally to 
denote, under the control of something ‘‘observed”’ in the simply 
given; (2) znvocatively to connote, where the special or strict base, 
as evidence, is something imaged in the simply given, for ex- 
pression by rhythmed use of the terms. 

The impression I am laboring with, and want desperately to 
convey, is of a fact so familiar that we, as specialists, tend to 
overlook it, not in the homely mode of experience common to us 
all, but in our thinking and talking as special theorists. It is so 
easy to think, mistakenly, that the simply given is the literally 
given, or that the latter is the only strictly given, and thus to 
come unwittingly under the restrictions of scientism, finally sup- 
posing that there is nothing in what is simply “‘there’’ to warrant 
the nonliteral account. Then we have to think of the poetic or 
religious employment of expressions as meaningless and extra- 
logical, whose only value could be certain “‘psychological’’ or 
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“subjective” effects or attitudes produced by the adroit use (a 
kind of abuse) of the appropriate words. My impression, con- 
trary to this, is of a “‘base”’ of common experience involving both 
sensing and imagining, the former becoming “observation” 
when brought under the controls of space-time indices, the latter 
developing into determinate aesthetic vision under the rules 
(logic) of the connotative use of terms and invocative sense of 
their combinations. (Obviously, all this leaves untouched the 
question about the sense of uninterpreted deductive systems, 
their variables and logical constants.) 

The question may arise here as to what earthly use is left for 
*‘psychological”’ if ““meaning”’ and ‘“‘reference”’ are broadened in 
the way I propose. And doesn’t the extension of the terms open 
the back door to the whole bloodless (bloody?) ballet of old 
superstitions thrown out the front by recent progress in logical 
and scientific understanding? ”" 

My answer is that only in the new position a significant and im- 
portant use for “‘psychological”’ is possible. As Black intimated, 
the nonreferential or psychological use of language is left so 
wide and uncontrolled, by the too-narrow conception of refer- 
ence and meaning, that “‘psychological’’ tends itself to become 
a meaningless term, and dangerously embarrassing for people 
wanting to avoid such a use of expressions. In this inflated use, 
it usually forces the meaningless abuse of the term, as applied 
to practically everything ever experienced, spawning ‘“‘psy- 
chologism.”’ 

According to my suggestion, the term “psychological’’ as 
“subjective” is introduced, under controls, to signify the sort of 
action or response—especially in the case of thinking and im- 
agining—which is logically uncontrolled or irresponsible. In 
this sense, poetry or religion, like literal expression, can become 
subjective,” or too colored by psychological factors, to be ade- 
quate, each in its own way thus being illogical. 


1 Even John Wisdom is wistful about this, coming close to but not quite 
appropriating the notion of nonliteral grasp and formulation: ‘‘Things are 
revealed to us not only by the scientists with microscopes, but also by the 
poets, the prophets, and the painters. What is so isn’t merely a matter of ‘ the 
facts.’ ’’ But, says Wisdom, what we have come to know of real causes jolts 
this conception, in a certain way. See his essay “‘Gods” in Logic and Language, 


p- 192. 
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And, as to superstition, it is best defined as the tendency to 
mistake the sense of expressions. Enlightenment is the condition 
in which one readily gets the sense. The scientific or literal- 
logical mentality which frowns on epic or religious usage as in- 
volving literally false assertion is as superstitious as the religious 
fundamentalist (there are even some poetic fundamentalists) 
who thinks his utterances are literally true. (Another super- 
stitious variant: science is false because it is “‘too literal” or be- 
cause it is itself a kind of myth and no “truer” than that kind 
of formulation can be, etc. There is plenty of superstition, as 
this sort of confusion of senses, in our own time, partly because of 
the too-narrow conception of meaning as exclusively literal in 
the o/d logical sense.) 

But, what is the “logic,” say, of the poetic employment of 
expressions? Can it be formulated? As the logic of the literal- 
scientific employment had to await a better conception of what 
literal sense is, to get its own more adequate statement (the 
recent crises in physics which forced the rejection of Anschaulich- 
keit in favor of operational controls have helped the realization), 
so will the poetic. We need, first, a fairer account of poetic 
sense-making itself. This will clarify, and facilitate the formula- 
tion of, the logic, as the set of rules governing that employment 
of expressions and thus determining that sort of term-reference, 
in the language of invocation. 

It will be noticed that I have not worked with the ‘‘cognitive- 
noncognitive”’ distinction. I am not comfortable even with the 
restrictive use of “descriptive” or ‘‘factual.” If “what is so”’ is 
not just a matter of “‘the facts,” and art and religion can reveal 
it or make one ‘“‘see”’ it (John Wisdom), there is the larger use 
of ‘‘fact”’ and “‘describe.”’ The facts are poetically conceived and 
described, in nonliteral reference to the homely, simply given 
things and themes that invite such formulation among other 
kinds. Anyway, people do ordinarily talk this way. Why not? 


IV 
The method of philosophy, as it is practiced in this essay, is 
perhaps phenomenological. I put it doubtfully because there 
have been, and there are, ‘‘phenomenologists” who put lan- 
guage to inept use, in a big way—Hegel, for example, or Cassirer. 
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They are not meaning-and-sense conscious in the proper way. 
I hold, with the new philosophers, that the job of philosophy 
is the study and statement of the logic, informal and formal, 
of the employment of expressions. But there is such a thing as 
a phenomenology of expressions-in-use. The new philosophers, 
though sympathetic in their intention toward this, have fallen 
short of a full recognition. A fair view—both in the ethical and 
descriptive uses of “‘fair’—of the meaning-situation will wean 
the philosopher from partisanship in favor of ‘sense’? and 
“meaning” in some special kind of formulation. (Even phe- 
nomenologist Hegel was worried, sensibly, over mistaking a 
part-truth for the whole—though his notion of the whole was 
outlandishly partial.) I call such a view “‘phenomenological”’ be- 
cause, in the philosophical tradition, this approach has at least 
aimed at an excellent initial neutrality with respect to special 
formulations of “reality,” physical and metaphysical, in view 
of what I call “basic appearances.” The fruitful involvements of 
ordinary language as “‘plain talk,” and its indeterminacies that 
mother the special modes under stricter controls, are owing to 
its being the language of basic appearances—or of what is 
simply, informally given. The logic of this employment of ex- 
pressions is the truly informal logic. 

Also, this suggests a correct conception of metaphysics. In my 
view, metaphysics is the study and statement of “reality” as 
simply given and its expression (“indication”) in the “‘total” 
neutral language of subtheoretic conversation, and with a view 
to its ‘‘actualizations” in the various special modes of awareness 
and formulation, out of the matrix or nuclear use. Thus meta- 
physics is a basic and a correlational discipline, the matter under 
study being how sense is made of experienced things and themes 
and how the something else, if ‘‘actually there’? beyond what is 
simply experienced, gets formulated. And if these remarks them- 
selves involve an abuse of words or phrases, in sentences that 
fail to make sense, we philosophers had all better take to culti- 
vating our gardens, exclusively and with anxious devotion, to 
make up for wasted time. 

VIRGIL C. ALDRICH 
Kenyon College 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE TRADITIONAL 
INTERPRETATION OF THE SQUARE 


N A RECENT article in The Philosophical Review, “On Aristotle’s Square 
I of Opposition,” ! Professor Manley Thompson maintains, among 
other things: (1) that the traditional interpretation of the square of 
opposition, taken together with traditional doctrines on obversion, 
conversion, and contraposition, is inconsistent and absurd, and that 
to salvage sense and consistency one must either retain the last-men- 
tioned doctrines and modify the square (this he terms the “‘rectifica- 
tion” made by “modern analysis’) or one must modify the last- 
mentioned doctrines and at the same time reinterpret the square in 
certain ways following Aristotle (cf. pp. 253-254, n. 2; pp. 264-265); 
and (2) that Aristotle’s own account of the square of opposition, along 
with such logical operations as conversion and obversion, is consistent 
(p. 265). In the last connection, although Thompson refuses to say 
outright that the Aristotelian account is without absurdities (he does 
not propose to examine its adequacy, he says, p. 265), he gives the im- 
pression that it is; and for the sake of argument I shall suppose that 
he would argue that it is. 

It will be my contention in this paper that Thompson is mistaken 
on both counts. I shall aim to show: (1) that the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the square is itself consistent and sensible and that what modifi- 
cations must be made in traditional theory pertain to the doctrines of 
obversion, conversion, and contraposition; that these modifications in- 
volve merely minor restrictions upon the generality of certain claims; 
hence, at the very least, the “rectification” of the modern analysis can 
be dispensed with; and (2) that Aristotle’s account of the square is, in 
the extreme, inconsistent and absurd. 


ARISTOTLE’S ACCOUNT OF THE SQUARE 


If Thompson is correct in his analysis, and I shall assume that he is, 
Aristotle holds (on what grounds I don’t know) that affirmations have, 


1 Manley Thompson, “On Aristotle’s Square of Opposition,” Philosophical! 
Review, LXII (1953), pp. 251-265. All page references, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, will be to this article. 
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intrinsically, an existential import. Since both the A and J statements 
in the square are affirmations they have existential import. The E and 
O statements, however, are in no sense affirmations; they are simply 
denials of affirmations, that is, of the A and J statements in the square. 
Thus, “No men are just” does not affirm anything; it operates merely 
as denying the affirmation, ‘Some men are just.”” Now denials, it is 
said, do not themselves have existential import; and hence existential 
import in the square is a matter of quality and not quantity, i.e., the 
A and J statements possess such import, the E and O do not (cf. pp. 
255-257). Consequently, if an affirmative statement (an A or J) names 
a subject that does not exist it is a fortiori false and, a fortiori, the 
corresponding denials, the E and O, are true.? 

It can be seen, however, that as so far stated the Aristotelian ac- 
count is inconsistent. For let us take an O statement and an A state- 
ment, where the latter names a subject which does not exist. Then the 
A must be false, and the O necessarily true. But if, now, the obverse 
of the O is considered to be equivalent to the O it follows that where 
the A is false under the condition described the O is both true and false. 
This follows because the obverse of the O is an affirmative statement 
(of the J form), and therefore must be false, since affirmatives which 
name subjects which do not exist are necessarily false. Accordingly, 
O is necessarily true; but at the same time it is also necessarily false, in 
that its equivalent (the obverse) is necessarily false. : 

The above inconsistency can be eliminated, though, if we maintain 
(as Aristotle purportedly does): ‘‘(1) Whenever a statement contain- 
ing no indefinite terms and representing one of the four categorical 
forms is logically related to another statement containing indefinite 
terms, the relation seems to be implication rather than equivalence. 
(2) In every case, the affirmative statement is the antecedent of the 
implication” (pp. 258-259). In short, affirmative statements may 
imply negative statements, but negative statements do not imply af- 
firmatives. As a result, a negative statement, e.g., ““No men are just,” 
is not equivalent to its obversion, “Every man is not-just,” nor does 


? Various distinctions are drawn between definite and indefinite terms and 
the statements in which they occur. For example, it is said that affirmative 
statements whose subjects are definite (‘‘ All men are mortal’’) have existential 
import; but that those whose subjects are indefinite (“ All not-men are mortal’’) 
do not (cf. pp. 258 ff.). As far as possible I shall omit reference in this paper 
to Thompson’s puzzling discussion of definite and indefinite terms, and where 
I speak of an A statement I shall mean a statement like, ‘‘ All men are mortal,” 
unless otherwise specified. 
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it imply the latter, though “Every man is not-just”’ implies ““No men 
are just.” Therefore, if the subject named by a statement does not 
exist, the E and O will necessarily be true, and their obverses neces- 
sarily false; but no inconsistency occurs because the E and O do not 
imply (but are implied by) their obverses (pp. 259 ff.). 

From what has been said it also follows that partial contrapositives 
and contrapositives are not equivalences, where they occur. An A 
statement implies its partial and full contrapositive, but not vice-versa; 
and an O statement is implied by its partial and full contrapositive, 
but not vice-versa. 

Finally, it is maintained that “simple conversion (as distinct from 
obversion) yields an equivalent statement. Justification for this assump- 
tion can be found in Aristotle’s use of conversion in the reduction of 
syllogisms” (pp. 259-260, n. 12). 


SOME PRIOR CONSIDERATIONS 


Thompson argues in one place that it matters little or nothing that 
a logical system violates the sense of “‘ordinary speech,” just so long as 
the purposes of logic itself are served.* And this may be true, for all 
I know, where a logical system is not intended to be applied to state- 
ments and arguments as they occur in ordinary discourse. But cer- 
tainly if a logical system is meant to be applied to such statements and 
arguments—if it pretends to be an aid to correct reasoning in ordinary 
matters or a criterion of correct reasoning in such matters—it cannot 
succeed if it does violate the sense of “‘ordinary speech.’ Suppose, for 
instance, that a logic was proposed according to which A statements 
were to be taken, in opposition to common sense, as the superalterns 
of O statements. If we applied this logic to ordinary argumentation 
we should be able, and indeed have, to maintain that a person must 
agree with us that some men are not happy if he has asserted that all 
men are happy. But this would not be correct reasoning; it would be 
nothing but nonsense. 

Now it is clear that Thompson thinks that the Aristotelian logic is to 
be applied to ordinary discourse and argumentation, for, among other 
things, he illustrates the rules and definitions of the Aristotelian logic 
by examples drawn from ordinary discourse and argumentation. In 
what follows, then, he can hardly complain if we examine the Aristo- 


3 Ibid., p. 253: “Even if we agree with the new defenders of Aristotle [i.e., 
Strawson, Hart] that the decision which leads to the modern analysis is re- 
pugnant to ordinary speech, we can still argue that this is more desirable than 
a decision repugnant to logical analysis itself.” 
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telian logic in terms of ordinary discourse and argumentation and 
judge the former in the light of the latter. For surely Thompson cannot 
expect us to subordinate the sense of correct English to the definitions 
and rules of Aristotle’s logic, and where there is a discrepancy, advo- 
cate, not the revamping of the logic, but the revamping of English 
usage throughout the world. 

One further point. Thompson appears to think that “the modern 
analysis” has rectified, and properly rectified, the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the square of opposition. Since modern logicians have performed 
this so-called rectification chiefly by applying the rules and definitions 
and notations of the Boolean-Russellean logics to the square and its 
traditional interpretation, and since Thompson seemingly approves of 
the results of this application of “‘modern analysis,” it may be supposed 
that he will also approve of our applying the “modern analysis” to the 
Aristotelian interpretation of the square. 


SOME OBVIOUS ABSURDITIES IN THE ARISTOTELIAN 
ACCOUNT OF THE SQUARE 


In these ways, among others, the Aristotelian account of the square 
gives rise to absurdities: 

(a) It compels us to maintain palpable falsehoods to be necessary 
truths and palpable truths to be necessary falsehoods; (b) it compels 
us to maintain necessary truths to be necessary falsehoods; (c) it com- 
pels us to maintain that any affirmative assertion about the past and 
future is necessarily false and that any negative assertion about the 
past or future is necessarily true; and (d) it compels us either to at- 
tribute existence to geometrical and mathematical entities or to main- 
tain that the rules of geometry and mathematics are necessarily false. 

(a) If a child were to ask us, while listening to a story, ‘“‘What are 
ogres like?” we should in fact be answering truly if we said, “Ogres 
are wicked,” and if, then, someone maintained, ‘“‘You are wrong. No 
ogres are wicked,” that person would in fact be uttering a falsehood. 
For whatever Thompson’s philosophical prejudices may be, it remains 
a fact that affirmative statements which name subjects that do not 
exist may be true and negative statements of the same sort may be 
false. The above instance is a clear case in point. If, though, we ac- 
cepted the Aristotelian account of the square, and in particular the 
dictum that affirmative statements which name subjects that do not 
exist are false and similar negative statements are true, we should have 
to tell the child that it was false that ogres are wicked and necessarily 
true that no ogres are wicked. And in this we should be propounding 
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a falsehood, besides a logical absurdity; for even if it is true that no 
ogres are wicked, there is nothing necessarily true about the statement. 

(b) Part of the definition of an ogre is that the ogre is a giant. 
Hence, if we say, “Ogres are giants,” we are uttering a necessary 
truth. According to the Aristotelian account of the square, however, 
we should have to maintain that “Ogres are giants”’ is false and ‘“‘No 
ogres are giants” is true. In short, we should be compelled to main- 
tain that a necessary truth was false (and necessarily false!), and its 
contrary or contradictory true. 

(c) Since things, events, and persons completely in the past or future 
do not exist, any affirmative statement asserting something of such 
classes must, according to the Aristotelian logic, be false, and any nega- 
tive statement true. But this is patently absurd. The truth or falsity of 
statements about such classes is not determined by their quality. ‘‘All 
the ancient Athenians spoke Greek”’ is true and “No ancient Spartans 
were soldiers” is false. That the Aristotelian logic says otherwise is 
sufficient proof that it is no criterion of correct reasoning. 

(d) It would seem to be Thompson’s own feeling that a logic which 
forces one to attribute existence to ogres and such things is on that 
ground untenable and absurd (cf. p. 264). But let us take the state- 
ments ‘‘Some numbers are larger than others” and ‘“‘No numbers are 
larger than others” or “All the points on a circle’s periphery are equi- 
distant from the center” and “‘Some of the points on a circle’s periphery 
are not equidistant from the center.’ Now it is surely even less credible 
that the number two or five, or that geometrical points and circles, 
exist than that ogres exist. If we deny that these things exist, though, 
we shall be forced by the Aristotelian logic to maintain that it is false 
that some numbers are larger than others or that it is false that all the 
points on the circle’s periphery are equidistant from the center; and 
we shall be forced to assert that the contraries or contradictories of 
these statements are true. Since we cannot reasonably do this we shall 
be compelled to assert that, e.g., two exists or five exists, or geometrical 
points exist. 

Perhaps some persons will want to take this as a proof that mathe- 
matical and geometrical entities do exist; but plainly, far from a proof 
of such things, what we have here is a dilemma for the Aristotelian 
logic.4 


4T have omitted reference to the ‘modern analysis.”’ But it should be evi- 
dent that the considerations dealt with in (a), (b), (c), and (d), above, generate 
absurdities and paradoxes also in the modern analysis. For example, “‘Some 
ogres are giants” will be necessarily false and ‘‘ No ogres are giants’’ necessarily 
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THAT THE ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC IS INCONSISTENT 


I shall mean, in saying that a logic is inconsistent, that from the 
principles of the logic in question may be deduced conclusions which 
contradict some principle or principles incorporated in that logic. 

Now one of the principles of the Aristotelian logic is the principle of 
identity, @ = a. From this principle it follows that all ogres are ogres. 
But “All ogres are ogres,”’ is false, according to the Aristotelian logic. 
And hence the principle of identity must be false, since what it entails 
is false. 

Or we might argue in this fashion, using the “rectifying” properties 
of “‘modern analysis” for our purpose. “‘All ogres are ogres”’ is neces- 
sarily false, according to the dictum that affirmative statements which 
name subjects that do not exist are false. But according to the Boolean 
and the Aristotelian logics, a class and its complementary class have 
no members in common, i.e., aa = O is necessarily true, a principle 
of logic. In the Boolean notation, “All ogres are ogres” is: aa = O, 
which is necessarily true. But it is said that “All ogres are ogres”’ is 
false. Hence, if that is true, aa = O is false. 


THE TRADITIONAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SQUARE 


What is the traditional interpretation or analysis of the square? Pro- 


fessor Thompson says that it is “the sort that is presented today in 
most logic texts as the Aristotelian one” (p. 253, n. 2). And what 
“sort”? is this? Presumably, it is that interpretation which, e.g., Copi, 
in his recently published textbook, Introduction to Logic,® treats under 
the title, ““The Traditional Square of Opposition’ * and which he 
sometimes terms “the Aristotelian account.” 7 

Now what distinguishes this interpretation of the square from the 


” 


“modern interpretation,’ as well as the Thompson-Aristotelian in- 
terpretation, as well as Strawson’s interpretation,® is, above all else, 
the fact that no mention whatsoever of existence is introduced, nor are 
the A and E said to be existential or nonexistential in import; nor are 





true; ‘Some ancient Spartans were Greeks” will be necessarily false, and ‘‘ No 
ancient Spartans lived in Greece” will be necessarily true, and so on. 

5 Irving M. Copi, Introduction to Logic (New York, 1953). 

6 Ibid., pp. 132 ff. 7 Ibid., pp. 133. 

8 P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory (London, 1952), cf. pp. 176- 
177. Strawson feels that the “traditional interpretation” can be “saved”? by 
making it a presupposition that any A, FE, J, or O that may be true or false 
has members, i.e., names subjects which exist; cf. p. 176, ‘“‘The existence of 
members of the subject class is to be presupposed.” 
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the A and the J said to be existential in import and the O and E denied 
to be; nor are the A and E said to be disguised hypotheticals and the 
I and O to imply existence; nor are the A, E, J, and O said to pre- 
suppose existence. One might put it this way: In the traditional analy- 
sis the symbols, A, £, J, and O, are set in opposition, without any 
restriction imposed except that true or false statements of the appro- 
priate forms, e.g., “‘All x are », No x are », some x are y, some x are 
not y,” shall be substituted for the symbols. The result is that when it 
is stipulated that the A and E are contraries, the A-J and E-] super- 
alterns and subalterns, the /-O subcontraries, and so on, the question 
of what realm of discourse the substituted statements belong to is left 
open, to be determined by the use of the statements themselves. Thus, 
if we substitute for the A and E statements about ogres, then the rela- 
tion of contrariety which is stipulated to hold is determined within the 
appropriate realm of discourse in which ogres are conversed about, 
i.e., mythological discourse; if we substitute for the A and J statements 
about fauna, then the relation of superalternation which is stipulated 
to hold is determined within the appropriate realm of discourse in 
which fauna are conversed about, i.e., zoology. In consequence, the 
traditional interpretation of the square may be applied to statements 
of various realms of discourse without violating their inherent sense, 
unlike the other interpretations referred to which impose upon all 
statements that are introduced into the square one set “logic,” whether 
it agrees with their inherent sense or not. And in this respect the tradi- 
tional interpretation is most certainly correct, and the other interpreta- 
tions of the square wrong. For if we are supposed (as we are) to sub- 
stitute for the A, E, J, and O any statements whatsoever of the appro- 
priate forms which may be true or false, then the only requirement or 
presupposition involved in admitting a statement to the square is that 
it belongs to the class of meaningful statements which may be true or 
false. Mythological, scientific, ethical, religious, experiential state- 
ments, among others, are themselves subclasses of meaningful state- 
ments which may be true or false, differing in their “‘logic’”’ from one 
another. Hence, if we stipulate that the sense of all statements intro- 
duced into the square shall be arbitrarily interpreted as, e.g., pre- 
supposing existence (as Strawson does), and at the same time we tacitly 
suppose that the only requirement for a statement to be admitted to 
the square is that it is a meaningful statement which may be true or 


9 Not all meaningful statements are either true or false, it should be remarked. 
Joke statements, for instance, may be meaningful without being either true or 
false, e.g., “The way to keep fish from smelling . . . is to cut off their noses.” 
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false, we are obviously going to violate the sense of some statements 
which are introduced, e.g., mythological statements. And this, in effect, 
is the underlying reason for the paradoxes and absurdities which accrue 
to the Thompson-Aristotelian interpretation of the square: the scope 
of the square is presumably general, i.e., applicable to all meaningful 
statements of the form A, E, J, and O, which may be true or false, but 
the analysis of propositions which is imposed, i.e., that affirmative 
propositions assert existence whereas negative propositions do not, is 
bound, even if it coheres with the sense or logic of some statements, to 
violate the sense or logic of other statements, as has been shown. 

What are the absurdities, the inconsistencies, which both Thompson 
and most “‘modern logicians” suggest riddle the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the square? I fail to find any at all, insofar as the square itself is 
concerned. No matter what statements are introduced for the A, E, J, 
and QO, the relations stipulated to hold do hold, as long as the statements 
themselves are understood in terms of the realm of discourse to which 
they belong and not in terms of some alien realm of discourse. 

Consider the case of A and 7 statements which name subjects that 
do not exist, frequently cited by modern logicians in their arguments 
that the A is not the superaltern to the J; take, “‘All ogres are wicked” 
and ‘Some ogres are wicked,” where “Some ogres are wicked” is 
understood arbitrarily to mean, “At least one . . . and possibly all.” 
Now plainly if a person asserts that all ogres are wicked then he must 
agree, to be consistent, that some ogres are wicked. Thus, if I asserted 
that all ogres are wicked, and one of my children asked about this par- 
ticular ogre in Puss in Boots, 1 should, to be consistent, either have to 
maintain that the ogre in Puss in Boots was wicked or else rescind or 
qualify my categorical assertion that all ogres are wicked. Surely there 
is no question about this. 

To argue, as the modern logician tends to, that the J does not follow 
from the A, because the A is a hypothetical which does not imply 
existence whereas the J asserts existence, amounts simply to dismem- 
bering the facts in order to make them fit a rather far-fetched pre- 
conception. And one can, of course, always do this, though one does 
not really change the facts by doing so; one merely distorts them. For 
instance, let us suppose the modern logician did tell his children that 
all ogres are wicked, and when one of his children said, “But what 
about this ogre in Puss in Boots?’’—suppose, I say, the modern logician, 


following his analysis of A and J propositions, replied: “It’s necessarily 
true that all ogres are wicked, but it’s necessarily false that this ogre 
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is either wicked or not wicked”—would he be giving his children an 
intelligible and true answer? Obviously, neither. 

But surely Thompson, surely modern logicians, have some plausible 
arguments to support their claim that the traditional analysis of the 
square is inconsistent or absurd! Well, they do have arguments. But 
certainly, in general, their arguments are not plausible, not even to 
the most cursory glance. Consider, for example, the arguments ad- 
vanced by Ambrose and Lazerowitz in Fundamentals of Symbolic Logic. 
They argue in one place that from the truth of ‘‘All Greek Gods have 
human frailties” it follows, according to the traditional interpretation 
of the square, that Greek Gods exist. They base this contention on the 
claim that “according to the classical view universals have existential 
import.” © Elsewhere the same authors argue that since, in the tra- 
ditional square, the A and E imply the J and O, and since one state- 
ment in the square must be true, the traditional square forces us to 
assert the absurdity that ogres exist.!! They rest this contention on the 
claim of modern analysis that the J and O have existential import. 
But obviously these arguments are of no force. The claim on which 
the first is based is false; the claim on which the second is based is both 
false and illicit. For the traditional interpretation does not claim that 
universals have existential import; it says neither that they do nor that 
they do not. And it is no tenet of the traditional interpretation, but 
only of the modern analysis, that J and O statements are to be under- 
stood willy-nilly as having existential import. As traditionally con- 
ceived, the question whether a statement has or has not existential 
import is decided by the realm of discourse in which we are conversing 
and not by the square of opposition. 

As far as I am aware, whatever other arguments are advanced by 
logicians in opposition to the traditional square, or whatever ones that 
do not obviously beg the question, rest upon logical tenets that are in- 
dependent of the traditional analysis of the square itself, e.g., tenets 
concerning obversion, conversion, and so on. 

Absurdities are sometimes generated in the traditional square, for 
example, by converting E statements which name subjects that exist 
but predicates that do not exist.!? But this generation of absurdities 


10 A. Ambrose and M. Lazerowitz, Fundamentals of Symbolic Logic (New York, 


1948), p. 184. 
 Jbid., pp. 187 ff. 
2Cf. E. A. Burtt’s argument, Right Thinking, 3d ed. (New York, 1946), 


p- 231. 
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rests on the doctrine—which, it is true, is maintained both in the 
modern analysis and the traditional logic—that an E statement which 
is true or false necessarily has a converse.* However, that doctrine is 
wrong. Take: (1) “No jet-pilots have flown five hundred miles above 
the earth” and (2) its conversion, ‘‘None of those who have flown 
five hundred miles above the earth are jet-pilots.” (1) is true but 
(2) is neither true or false. The point is: In the realm of discourse about 
persons and achievements (not, e.g., in the realm of mythological dis- 
course) we cannot intelligibly make a true or false statement of the 
form, “‘No x are y,”’ unless it is our understanding that some class of 
persons does belong to x. If, for instance, we think that no person has 
flown five hundred miles above the earth and someone asks, ‘“‘Is it 
true that no one who has flown five hundred miles above the earth 
is a jet-pilot?” our natural response is not, “It is true” or “‘It is false”’; 
but, e.g., “‘Do you mean that some persons have flown five hundred 
miles above the earth?” In this situation, the statements ‘‘It is true” 
or ‘It is false’? are one as meaningless as the other. Accordingly, al- 
though (1) is true, (2) is not its converse, since it is neither true nor 
false but a meaningless statement like ‘‘All Smith’s children are girls,” 
uttered informatively in the context where it is known that Smith has 
no children. Thus it is not true that the E necessarily has a converse, 
as has been generally maintained by logicians; and it follows that 
arguments which rely on this assumption in the way specified to gen- 
erate absurdities in the traditional square are unsound. 

There are, no doubt, still other ways in which the over-all claims 
traditionally made for the operations of obversion, conversion, and 
contraposition break down in specific cases.'* For example, it may be 
that in some specific cases the falsity of “Some S is P” may be com- 
patible with the truth of “No S is not-P,” “No not-P is S,” and “All 
not-P is not-S” (the obversion, partial contraposition, and contra- 
position of “All § is P’’). For if “Some S is P”’ is false, then according 
to the square, ‘‘No S is P” is true; and there may be an S class which, 
e.g., is neither P nor not-P. But if there is, the principle of the excluded 


13In the present paragraphs I am taking ‘‘conversion” to mean either the 
operation of converting or the statement which results from this operation; 
and by “‘converse’’ I mean a statement which is both arrived at by conversion 
of another statement and is equivalent to the latter. Hence ‘‘p” might be the 
conversion of ‘‘g” but not its converse, e.g., “Some x is not »’’ and “‘Some 
y is not x.” 

4 In the present paragraph I am using “‘contraposition” and ‘‘obversion”’ 
with senses parallel to that of ‘‘conversion” in the preceding paragraph; and 
“‘obverse”’ and “‘contrapositive”’ with senses parallel to that of “‘ converse.” 
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middle must be denied, which Thompson is apparently not willing to 
do (cf. p. 254). I cannot, therefore, understand the ground of his argu- 
ment that the traditional interpretation of the square is inconsistent 
because in the Aristotelian logic the falsity of ‘Some S is P” is compatible 
with the truth of the obverse, partial contrapositive, and contrapositive 
of “All S is P” (p. 264). “Some S is P” can only be false if ‘“‘No S is 
P” is true, as has been pointed out; and for ‘“‘No § is P” to be true 
along with “‘No S is not-P” (the obversion of “All S$ is P’’), the prin- 
ciple of excluded middle must be denied. Hence, if the falsity of 
“Some § is P”’ is compatible with the truth of, e.g., ““No § is not-P,” 
and it is according to the dictum of the Aristotelian logic that affirma- 
tive statements which name subjects that do not exist are false and the 
corresponding negative statements are true; and if, at the same time, 
the principle of excluded middle is a principle of the Aristotelian logic 
(which it is), the Aristotelian logic is inconsistent here. Surely, though, 
it is not reasonable of Thompson to appeal to an inconsistency in one 
logic in order to argue that another logic is inconsistent. Furthermore, 
one may justifiably object to the form of argument which Thompson 
employs. He says that because in the Aristotelian logic the falsity of 
“Some § is P” is compatible with the truth of the obverse, etc., of 
“All Sis P,” the traditional interpretation of the square is inconsistent. 
But in the same manner one could say that the Euclidean geometry is 
inconsistent because in some non-Euclidean geometry it is postulated 
that parallel lines may meet. Such an argument obviously has no 
weight. 

Thompson purports to find.a second “absurdity” in the traditional 
analysis. He argues (pp. 264-265): 
The traditional procedure also leads to the absurdity that any object of opinion 
(anything thinkable) must be said to exist . . . For a statement like (11) Every 
ogre is wicked is construed as equivalent to “Every not-wicked is not-ogre,” 
which clearly means the same as “Everything in the totality of rea] things 
that is not wicked is not an ogre.” But then with this equivalence (11) must 
mean the same as (11.1) Everything in the totality of real things that is an ogre is 
wicked. We thus end with the absurdity that we cannot assert (11.1) without 
implying that ogres exist. And even worse, we cannot deny (11.1) without 
making the same implication. For (12) Not every ogre is wicked is also assumed 
to have existential import. 


Now regarding Thompson’s last claim, that “Not every ogre is 
wicked” is also assumed to have existential import, little need be said. 
For “Not every ogre is wicked” is not assumed in the traditional in- 
terpretation of the square to have existential import. Nothing is said 
about O statements either having or not having existential import. 
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In a less obvious way Thompson prejudges matters in the first part 
of his argument. He is right enough in saying that “Every ogre is 
wicked” is construed as equivalent to ‘Every not-wicked is not-ogre.” 
But where does he derive his next assertion that “Every not-wicked is 
not-ogre”’ clearly means the same as ‘“‘Everything in the totality of real 
things that is not wicked is not an ogre’? From the traditional logic? 
But the traditional logic says no such thing. Does Thompson perhaps 
think that it is our ordinary understanding that ‘“‘Every not-wicked is 
not-ogre” clearly means the same as “‘Everything in the totality of 
real things that is not wicked is not an ogre’? !® If he does, he is 
mistaken. 

To begin with, our ordinary understanding of “‘All ogres are wicked” 
is not that ogres, which are mythological, belong to the class of wicked 
things which are real, or that they have real wickedness. The term 
*‘wicked”’ as used in mythological discourse has a very different sense 
from what it has in discourse about real persons, e.g., of wicked per- 
sons, we speak of trying to change their ways; we exhort them not to 
be wicked; we say that their upbringing was unfortunate, and so on; 
but we do not say of wicked ogres that they ought to change their 


ways; we do not set forth plans for punishing or controlling or re- 
habilitating them, and we do not seriously discuss their upbringing. 


In the statement, ‘‘Ogres are wicked,” wicked belongs as much to the 
realm of mythological discourse as does ogres; and similarly, in the 
contrapositive of “Ogres are wicked,” i.e., “Every not-wicked is 
not-ogre,”’ not-wicked also belongs to the realm of mythological dis- 
course. Accordingly, if ‘“‘Every not-wicked is not-ogre” clearly means 
anything it means ‘“‘Everything in the totality of mythological (or un- 
real) things that is not wicked is not an ogre,” e.g., good fairies, good 
giants, etc. 

Nor do I see at all on what grounds Thompson goes on to say that 
with “this equivalence (11) must mean the same as (11.1).” Even if 
“Every not-wicked is not-ogre”’ did mean (which it does not) “‘Every- 
thing in the totality of real things that is not wicked is not an ogre,” 
how would that permit us to say that “Every ogre is wicked” means 
the same as “Everything in the totality of real things that is an ogre 


18 That he does is suggested by his comments on statements containing in- 
definite subjects on p. 261. He says there: ‘“‘Thus the statements (‘Every not- 
man is not-just’ and ‘ Everything that is not man is not just’) are equivalent to 
‘Everything in the totality of real things that is not a man is not just.’ This 
reference to the totality of real things results from the peculiar way that an 
indefinite term signifies things.” 
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is wicked’? I am completely stumped. The only thing that I can think 
of is that Thompson is imposing upon the traditional interpretation of 
the square another bit of foolishness from the Aristotelian logic, namely, 
the foolishness that A statements with definite subjects are always exis- 
tential in import. Perhaps according to that tenet “Every ogre is 
wicked” does mean ‘‘Everything in the totality of real things that is an 
ogre is wicked.” But if that is the case, all that is proved is the further 
absurdity of the Aristotelian logic. 

However, even if Thompson’s arguments were sound, they would 
only show that there are exceptions to the claims traditionally made 
for the operations of obversion, conversion, and contraposition—not 
that the traditional analysis of the square itself was inconsistent or 
absurd. And that there are exceptions to the claims traditionally made 
for these operations—that in special cases the equivalences stipulated 
to hold do not hold—I am ready enough to agree, and have so argued. 
But it does not follow, because these operations do not live up always 
to the claims made for them, that the traditional interpretation of the 
square is shown to be in error and in need of modifications. Nothing 
of the sort. The traditional interpretation of the square itself is per- 
fectly consistent and sensible. What are riddled with inconsistencies 
and absurdities are its purported “‘rectifications.” 


JOHN O. NELSON 


University of Colorado 





REPLY TO MR. NELSON 


A FAR as I can understand Professor Nelson’s paper, his main line 
of argument appears to be as follows. The “‘traditional interpreta- 
tion” of the square of opposition is neutral with respect to questions 
of existence and nonexistence, or more properly, the “‘realm of dis- 
course” to which a given set of A, E, J, O statements belongs is “‘to be 
determined by the use of the statements themselves.”’ The traditional 
analysis is thus consistent as it stands, and both what I have called 
“modern rectifications” and the “Aristotelian” interpretation of the 
square lead to inconsistencies and absurdities because they impose 
upon the square certain arbitrary restrictions about existence and 
nonexistence. I want first to comment on Mr. Nelson’s view of the 
‘traditional interpretation” of the square and then to turn to some of 
the details in his argument. 


I 


Mr. Nelson refers to the account of the square given in Copi’s 
Introduction to Logic as presenting what he (Mr. Nelson) regards as the 
‘traditional interpretation.’’ Yet I find what I said in my paper to be 
in complete agreement with Copi’s account and I am thus led to con- 
clude that Nelson is trying to find a difference where none exists. Copi 
points out that the only way to save the traditional interpretation from 
inconsistency is to “‘lay down the general assumption or presupposition 
that all of the classes we permit ourselves to discuss do have members” 
(p. 147). Now this general assumption is in effect what I had in mind 
when in my paper (n. 2) I referred to “‘proposed qualifications of the 
excluded middle” which keep the traditional analysis consistent. I 
used the phrase “‘qualifications of the excluded middle” because I was 
commenting on Hart’s article, where the question of the principle of 
excluded middle was raised. Clearly, the effect of Copi’s “‘general 
assumption” is that we refuse to discuss seriously—to regard as either 
true or false—any statement which purports to be about the members 
of a class which has no members. Nelson’s proposal that “‘the realm of 
discourse”’ is “to be determined by the use of the statements them- 
selves’? seems to me only another way of achieving the effect of Copi’s 
assumption. There are, I admit, philosophic issues which might lead 
one to prefer to say “determining realms of discourse” rather than 
“‘assuming that classes have members” or “‘qualifying the principle of 
excluded middle,”’ but these differences do not affect the logical issue 
of a consistent interpretation of the square of opposition. 
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The point which puts Copi and myself on one side and Nelson on 
the other is the issue of whether it is desirable to save the traditional 
analysis by making the assumption in question. After pointing out 
that the question of whether a given class has members is in many 
cases empirical, and often undecidable at a particular time, Copi ex- 
plains: “For this reason modern logicians have proposed to depart 
from the traditional view by not committing themselves to this blanket 
existential assumption’’ (p. 148). This is precisely the point I tried to 
make in the first section of my paper where I argued that saving the 
traditional analysis of the square by qualifying the excluded middle 
made any application of the supposedly simple and elementary logical 
relations in the square extremely complex. A few sentences before the 
one just quoted, Copi remarks: ‘The existential presupposition neces- 
sary and sufficient for the correctness of the traditional Aristotelian 
logic is in close accord with ordinary usage” (p. 147). I admitted this 
conformity with ordinary usage in my paper, and Nelson thinks that 
the departure from ordinary usage in either the modern or in what 
I called the “‘Aristotelian” interpretation of the square results in a logic 
which must at least sometimes fail to be ‘fan aid in correct reasoning 
in ordinary matters or a criterion of correct reasoning in such matters.” 
Here, then, appears to be the issue in its final form. Nelson holds that 
since the square together with the assumption allowing for the de- 
termination of realms of discourse is in close accord with ordinary 
usage, it is better to retain the assumption and save the square than to 
permit a departure from ordinary usage which is bound to result in a 
logic less applicable to reasoning in ordinary matters. I hold on the 
contrary (and I believe Copi with me) that such departure from ordi- 
nary usage is desirable from the standpoint of the requisites of logical 
analysis (for reasons mentioned above and to be discussed below, Sec. 
III) and that the departure does not result in a logic less applicable 
to reasoning in ordinary matters. 

Nelson argues his point by trying to show: (1) that what I called 
“Aristotelian” logic is inconsistent, and hence quite undesirable from 
the standpoint of logical analysis; and (2) that this same logic results 
in obvious absurdities when we attempt to apply it to certain state- 
ments made in ordinary usage. 


II 


The one argument given to show inconsistency has force only if we 
grant that “All ogres are ogres” is a genuine instance of an A state- 
ment. But the most obvious interpretation of Aristotle’s own criteria 
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for a simple affirmation excludes the case of a subject affirmed of itself 
(cf. 17a 21-22; the Loeb translation concedes the point by rendering 
ti kata Tivos H Ti amd TLVvos as “those that affirm or deny some one 
thing of another”; and the Oxford translation renders the Tivos kata 
Tivos in Prior Analytics, 24a 17 as “one thing of another’’). Even if 
Aristotle had failed explicitly to make the exclusion in question, it 
would be a simple matter to save his logic from inconsistency on this 
point by supplying the criteria ourselves. 

The absurdities (a) through (d) which Nelson finds in my interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s logic and which he says (n. 4) also occur in the 
“‘modern analysis” seem to me exceedingly superficial and easily dis- 
posed of. I shall be very brief and consider them only as they allegedly 
occur in the Aristotelian analysis. 

(a) Obviously, the same English sentence may be used in different 
contexts to make totally different statements. When we say to a child 
to whom we are telling a story, “Ogres are wicked,” the statement we 
intend is more accurately expressed by the sentence ‘“The characters 
called ‘ogres’ in the story I am telling you are wicked.” This state- 
ment may well be true (depending on what happens in the story), and 
it is a totally different statement from the one which would normally 
be intended by a person who uttered the sentence ‘Ogres are wicked’’ 
in a context where he was presumed to be speaking on a par with one 
who stated that lions are ferocious. 

I fail utterly to see why Nelson thinks that what I have called the 
Aristotelian analysis would make it necessarily true that no ogres are 
wicked. The truth of this statement rests on the fact that the world 
happens to contain no ogres, and not on a principle of logic. I pointed 
out at the end of my article that the categorical statements (the affirma- 
tions and denials) for which Aristotle’s square is valid are not the uni- 
versally quantified conditionals of the functional calculus. There is in 
this case no question of a conditional true because its antecedent is 
ex hypothesi false. Nelson’s statement in his summary of my interpreta- 
tion, “Therefore, if the subject named by a statement does not exist, 
the E and O will necessarily be true, and their obverses necessarily 
false,” is simply an incorrect account of what I said. We encounter 
necessity only when the subject is one which cannot exist, e.g. a round 
square. 

(b) “Ogres are giants,’ as Nelson construes it here, amounts to 
what Aristotle called a “nominal definition.”? As such, the sentence 
makes a declaration concerning the use of words and does not result 
in a categorical statement proper to the square of opposition. 
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(c), (d) Both of these alleged absurdities depend on the assumption 
that there is but one sense in which the word “existence” is used. I 
tried to make it clear at the start of Section II of my paper that more 
than one sense was supposed in Aristotle’s analysis. Surely, even the 
casual reader of Aristotle is familiar with his dictum that “‘being”’ is 
said in many senses. The absurdities in question vanish when these 
senses are properly distinguished. Nelson may feel that it is desirable 
to use “existence” in only one sense, but he should then give his reasons 
and make clear what the sense is. Presumably, mathematical objects 
and past and future events as well as ogres “are” for Nelson in the 
sense of being in some realm of discourse. This sense of ‘‘are’? must be 
related to the “‘is” of existence, and in the process the absurdities 
alleged here would be due for reconsideration. 


Ill 


Nelson’s remarks on the conversion of an FE statement again raise 
the question of logical analysis in relation to ordinary usage. Even if 
we save the traditional version of the square by assuming that ‘“‘realms 
of discourse” are to be determined by a use of statements, it now 
appears that we must make special assumptions which limit the rela- 
tions of immediate inference between statements in the square if we 


are to stay with a logic that does not violate the sense of ordinary 
English. But then, we must finally face the question, Can we ever 
construct a logic that does not at various points violate what appears 
to be the sense of ordinary English? It seems to me that the answer is 
obviously no, since what I understand by “the sense of ordinary Eng- 
lish” is something inseparable from the peculiar circumstances of a 
given context. In logical analysis, on the contrary, we abstract from 
such circumstances and try to lay down standard forms of expression 
for specified types of statements. But in doing this we are in no way 
committed to saying that every expression of standard form can only 
be used to make a specified type of statement. 

While Nelson’s ‘‘No jet-pilots have flown five hundred miles above 
the earth” is indeed in the standard form of expression regarded in 
Aristotelian logic as making an E statement, there is nothing in the 
logic which demands that in every context the sentence must be used 
in this way. If a person believes that no one has flown five hundred 
miles above the earth and that jet-pilots have tried to do so, he might 
use the above sentence to make a statement equivalent to the state- 
ment he would make if he said, “No jet-pilot, and of course no one 
else, has flown five hundred miles above the earth.” The conditions 
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of the context may simply make it unnecessary to add the phrase ‘‘and 
of course no one else.” In other contexts a phrase specifying that 
someone not a jet-pilot had flown five hundred miles above the earth 
might be presupposed. Presumably Nelson wants to say that only in 
the latter was the result a statement which had a converse. But he can 
legitimately say this only if he abstracts from all further conditions of 
context. It could happen, for example, that even though someone 
actually had transported himself five hundred miles above the earth 
he had done so by means that were totally irrelevant to the context of 
a particular discussion. In such a context, the expression ‘‘No one who 
has flown five hundred miles above the earth is a jet-pilot’’ would still 
be inappropriate and would not be taken seriously as being either true 
or false. The point I want to urge is simply that without some abstrac- 
tion from conditions of context we can never identify logical relations 
and proceed with logical analysis. Such abstraction does not result in 
a logic inapplicable to reasoning in ordinary matters. Application can 
always be achieved by making special assumptions when they are 
needed, and we are merely deceiving ourselves if we think that we can 
incorporate all such assumptions within the apparatus of logical analy- 
sis itself. 

The point in my paper was that the question of existential import 
for statements in the square of opposition was better handled by adopt- 
ing the standard forms either of Aristotelian logic or of the functional 
calculus than it was by making the special qualifications proposed by 
Hart. These qualifications seemed to me to deprive logical analysis of 
much of the power which it should enjoy as an abstract science. 

Nelson’s account of my reasons for holding that the “‘traditional’’ 
interpretation of the square is inconsistent distorts my arguments and 
makes sense only if we grant his interpretation of the square at the 
start. If we regard the square, with Nelson, as neutral with respect to 
questions of existence and nonexistence we cannot regard the expres- 
sions in the square as either true or false until we assume a realm of 
discourse within which all four expressions acquire existential import 
(or acquire what has the logical force of existential import, granting 
Nelson’s peculiar restrictions on the use of “‘existence”’). The alterna- 
tive to this assumption is to regard some of the expressions as logically 
constituted with existential import and others as not. What I called 
the Aristotelian interpretation gives existential import only to the two 
affirmative as opposed to the negative expressions; the interpretation 
arising from the functional calculus gives it only to the two particular 
as opposed to the universal expressions. With the latter interpretation, 
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(1) every affirmative expression has its negative equivalent and vice 
versa, and (2) certain relations which Aristotle claimed for his square 
and which cannot be designated without assigning truth or falsity to 
the expressions in the square, and hence without raising the question 
of existential import, are no longer valid. Now, what I called the 
“traditional” as distinct from the Aristotelian view of the square is 
committed to (1)—through the traditional doctrine of immediate in- 
ferences—but attempts to deny (2), i.e., to affirm all the relations 
which Aristotle claimed for his square. I argued that these two pro- 
cedures are incompatible and I do not see that Nelson has shown the 
contrary. He simply refuses to mean what I mean by “traditional 
interpretation,” and then accuses me of failing to do what I set out 
to do. 

I believe I have already said enough to indicate the issues under- 
lying Nelson’s criticisms of my remarks about the equivalence and 
nonequivalence between “‘Every ogre is wicked” and “Everything in 
the totality of real things that is an ogre is wicked.” Nelson’s realms 
of discourse have intruded again. I cannot forbear remarking that 
when I read the proofs of my paper I was particularly dissatisfied with 
the way I had tried to indicate the nonequivalence of the above two 
statements. I felt that most readers, unlike Nelson, would want to 
grant only the analysis which made the two equivalent and that I 
should have elaborated my claims for an Aristotelian analysis which 
produced a nonequivalence. But this is not the place to reconsider my 
paper in the light of my own criticisms rather than those of Nelson. 


MANLEY THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 





THE QUESTION OF CIVIL AUTONOMY 


Bears to any political authority, including that of the demo- 
cratic State, is always qualified by the higher duty of obedience 
to moral law,”’ Professor Vlastos writes in his discussion, ““Of Sover- 
eignty in Church and State.” ! Thus, he adds, Jacques Maritain’s 
view as expressed in Man and the State is ‘“‘common to all theories 
which hold that there is a higher allegiance than allegiance to the 
State.” But it is evidently one thing to hold there are higher allegiances 
and another thing to try to adhere to them against the dictates of even 
such a limited authority as Vlastos would posit for the civil order. For 
he denies in effect the rightful functioning of such allegiances in the 
Catholic member of the democratic State. 

This is Vlastos’ reasoning: the faithful member of the Church, by 
the very fact of his Catholicism, has made an a priori agreement not 
to reject any part of the doctrine or law of the Church. Failing to see 
that the Church’s authority-basis is not so much an antecedent frame- 
work for belief as its very life and spirit, he forthwith denies that the 
Catholic can actually believe in freedom of conscience as he defines it. 
For no one can believe, he holds, in freedom of conscience unless he 
also believes that such judgments can only be made by each individual 
for himself—the individual “‘seeking advice from various sources which 
he considers entitled to respectful attention, but reserving the right to 
disagree with any of them and follow the verdict of his own individual 
conscience in the end.” To this Catholic reader there is nothing wrong 
with the Vlastos definition. On the contrary it is an excellent one. The 
Catholic chooses his working fund of values—in his case the teaching 
authority of the Church—precisely as Vlastos chooses his own phi- 
losophy or Weltanschauung. And what of the idea of political autonomy 
to which the latter holds? Is it not also a prior commitment—and one 
with its own consequences? The Catholic? at least holds through 
thick and thin to conscience, as this theory does not. 

For the “definite claim of its own” for the law of the democratic 
State is one that seems to supersede in moral authority the individual 
conscience-verdict. But when human laws are just—so Catholics, fol- 
lowing the words of St. Thomas, are taught—they bind men in conscience. 
If freedom of conscience is to mean anything it is that men should 

1 The Philosophical Review, LXII (1953), pp. 561-576. 


? Assuming the Catholic’s conscience-rights to be as inviolable as those of 
other democrats! 
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choose their own life-directions; but in the interweaving of any indi- 
vidual’s life-direction with others’ directions, the common welfare de- 
mands prohibition of those vices which disturb the common good of 
society. The mere keeping out of another’s way, however, is not the 
purpose of a man’s journey through life any more than it is the purpose 
for which one takes an ordinary journey; and the Christian counsels 
of perfection which forbid all vices and sins tie up integrally with the 
civil law which forbids only those which disturb the common good of 
society. There is no question here of higher or lower allegiance or of 
higher or lower laws. In the recent Summa Simplified version of St. 
Thomas, titled My Way of Life, we read that the benefit of all law in 
human life is to give man intelligent direction in his activities, what- 
ever they are: 


Law is not, then, a ball and chain dragging at the eager footsteps of human 
liberty. It is a light enabling men to step forward surely and easily on the 
right road to happiness. Without law man is a weary, uncertain traveler, 
halting at each cross-road of life, then stumbling on in twilight or darkness 
over roads not familiar to his feet nor clearly seen by his vision. Without law 
man is a slave to his whims, fancies or fears that afflict those who travel in 
darkness over uncertain roads. But with law man is a sure traveler, moving 
forward in the daylight of human reason and the Divine Mind over a road 
that is clearly marked to a destination to which he really wants to go. Law 
gives freedom to human action—the only freedom that really matters, the 
freedom to seek happiness and to be happy.® 


There is thus in St. Thomas an organic unity between the twin 
realms of the self-determining conscience and the social order. Such 
unity does not obtain in the superstate philosophy of Hegel; though 
the great German idealist strove mightily to achieve reciprocal rela- 
tionships between the rights of the person and his duties toward the 
whole of which he is a part, he failed utterly, as Vlastos admits in the 
first paragraph of his thoughtful critique. Indeed, his summing up of 
the Hegelian concept of the State as “the divine Idea as it exists on 
earth” is magistrally succinct: ““On this view, to say ‘X is a political 
sovereign’ is to say (i) ‘X is a political will other than the empirically 
determinable will of all the members of a given political society’ and 
(ii) ‘X has a morally unlimited right to be obeyed by every member 
of this society.’ ” 

But when Vlastos adds to the above summary view of Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of der Staat that to deny it is ‘““commendable but hardly ex- 
citing,” we must wonder why he qualifies his commendation with the 


3 My Way of Life, Confraternity of the Precious Blood, (Brooklyn, N.Y., 
1952), P- 297. 
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words “but hardly exciting.” For when the historian realizes the 
tremendous vogue of Hegel, whose influence is directly traceable in 
twentieth-century fascism and communism and whose philosophy is 
appealed to by many learned moderns (who are unaware of their debt 
to the originator of a metaphysico-political underwriting for state 
absolutism), the denial of its worth is an exciting thing. What I wish 
to ask is, Has Vlastos himself wholly escaped its effects? Where he 
objects to the sovereign authority of the Church is just where it would 
set aside the political authority of the democratic State, whether that 
state’s acts are right or wrong. What do all his eloquent pleas for 
freedom of the individual conscience add up to if that conscience is to 
bow to the authority of the State? How does his concept of political 
autonomy differ in essence from that of Hitler’s Volksgemeinschaft 
(which was merely the projection of the will of the little paper-hanger 
on a political group)? We remember some of the defenses made for 
the Third Reich and its fictional power to formulate democratic policy 
in its “final” form. For instance, Ernst Huber of the University of 
Kiel, in his 338-page work The Constitution (1937) argued at length in 
this official interpretation of Nazidom that der Fuehrer had a “morally 
unlimited right to be obeyed by every member of this society.”” The 
finally-evolved ‘democratic’? regime, to Huber, took account both of 
“real” human freedom and sound governmental polity. For in the 
Volksgemeinschaft the resolution of the conflict between state rights and 
individual rights was not, any more than it is in Soviet Russia, a simple 
holding of civil autonomy. Posited alongside the doctrine of the super- 
state in any of its forms is always the theory of the integration of wills 
as enunciated by Hegel, such integration being the surrogate for ob- 
jective justice. 

I am sure that Vlastos means anything but a proposal of even a 
modified form of the superstate. And I am equally sure that he is 
aware of the complexities in the problem to an unusual degree. All 
that I wish to point out here is that if the individual conscience is 
deliberately flouted—as his idea of the superiority of what he calls the 
democratic process to such a conscience-verdict surely suggests—the 
result is disastrous for democracy itself. For the payoff comes in his 
qualification for obedience to civil order—‘‘whether its acts are right 
or wrong.” With the doing away of the right, away goes the worth of 
the individual. The resultant state-form is only a matter of degree 
of tyranny. Perhaps it could never reach in America the end in which 
“the State is everything, the individual nothing” as in modern fascist 
teachings. But the direction is clearly toward such ultimate depravity 
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of rule. Without a definitive objectivity-base for moral standards, how 
can it be evaded? 

Our aim in democracy (as I have written elsewhere) is rule “by the 
consent of the governed,” which means that both governors and gov- 
erned are to unite freely in only one determinant, the right. To hold 
to mere majority rule as basic—though this is assuredly not all that 
Vlastos means by “rightly constituted authority”—is fatal to any and 
all democracy. Ours is actually an honor system among governments. 
But we have not, it would seem, been sufficiently articulate about it. 
Too many modern liberals hold that if the democratic majority want 
fascism or communism they have a legal right to bring it about. They 
do not have that right! Not in a democracy! The real reason for present- 
day confusion in political philosophy indubitably stems from the con- 
fusion in philosophy itself which, forsaking the philosophia prima, has 
followed will-o’-the-wisps of subjectivism to the undoing both of man 
and society. But civil law, first, last and always, must take true account 
of the real nature of man. Objectivity for moral values is thus a primal 
need. 

To the Catholic, finally, the concept of ecclesiastical authority can- 
not militate against freedom of conscience, for he freely chooses that 
authority for his own road-map to happiness. The authority Vlastos 
seems to wish to posit in place of it—or rather that which he seems to 
feel cannot exist side by side with it—is that of the “‘rightly constituted 
political authority.” Basically, however, it actually could never have 
any rightful cause for quarrel with the Church’s rulings in faith and 
morals. Rather it should welcome the Church as the best of all possible 
champions. Certainly first among the definitive dogmas of all ecclesi- 
astical authority is that of the inviolably free human conscience. 


M. WHITCOMB HESS 
45 Grosvenor, Athens, Ohio 





REJOINDER 


I. 


N MY discussion of Jacques Maritain I said that freedom of conscience 
I implies the right of each and every individual to make the final 
judgment on a moral issue in accordance with the verdict of his indi- 
vidual conscience, including the right to disagree with the judgment of 
anyone else on the same issue. I assumed that this concept of freedom of 
conscience is unacceptable to Catholics. I did so for a very plain and 
obvious reason. For, as I said at the time, the greatest concession to 
‘private judgment” I have ever seen in a responsible spokesman for 
the Catholic point of view is John Henry Newman’s, to the effect that 
a Catholic may admit it “in very extraordinary and rare, nay impos- 
sible, emergencies.”’ But anyone who believes in the above concept of 
freedom of conscience must admit the right of private judgment not 
only in possible emergencies, but in quite ordinary ones. He must say 
that in any and every moral issue an individual has the right of private 
judgment. 

Professor Hess, to my great delight, agrees with my view of freedom 
of conscience. Speaking as a Catholic she finds “nothing wrong”’ with 
it. It is an “‘excellent one,” she says. I must then be wrong about the 
unacceptability of private judgment to enlightened members of her 
faith. And if I am wrong, I would be the first to admit my mistake 
and rejoice to discover this unsuspected area of agreement. But I do 
not wish to rejoice prematurely. I should like to be perfectly sure that 
Professor Hess, who means to agree with my view of freedom of con- 
science, can do so consistently with her Church’s view of ecclesiastical 
authority. She evidently feels no trouble at all in squaring the one with 
the other. But the words in which she explains how she does it are not 
exactly clear as daylight. What she says is (1) that “‘the Church’s 
authority-basis is not so much an antecedent framework of belief but 
its very life and spirit,” (2) that the “Catholic chooses his working 
fund of values—in his case the teaching authority of the Church— 
precisely as Vlastos chooses his own philosophy or Weltanschauung.” 
This is extremely puzzling. (1) has a homiletical flavor which thwarts 
my efforts to extract from it exact information. In the case of (2) I 
can understand what it asserts; but its truth completely eludes me. 
In my gropings for a Weltanschauung, or, to stick to the matter under 
discussion, judgments on moral issues, I can never reckon with an 
authority blessed with a deposit of infallible truth while a Catholic 
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can, and does, all the time. How then can our choice of truth, philo- 
sophical or moral, be even remotely similar, to say nothing of being 
“precisely” the same? 

But in a matter as important as this it will not do to give up too 
easily. There is a possible view, which Professor Hess might have in 
mind. Her words are at least consistent with it, and if this is what she 
does mean, we would at least have something that is intelligible, in- 
teresting, and well worth discussing. It would run as follows: 

“The Church does have a deposit of infallible truth, which confers 
upon it the right to make authoritative pronouncements on matters of 
faith and morals. No one can be a member of this Church who does 
not agree with this. But no one need be a member of the Church, sub- 
ject to its authority, unless he chooses to do so. And this choice is an 
absolutely free, individual choice. In this choice a Catholic has full 
freedom of conscience in the above sense. The Church tells him that 
he ought to be a Catholic. But he need not agree with the Church, 
unless his own conscience so rules; should it rule otherwise, he has a 
perfect right to disagree with the Church, and exclude himself from her 
discipline. And he has this right not once, but always. He is always 
free to decide whether or not he should be a Catholic. Should his 
choice be to remain within the fold of the Church, he submits to its 
authority of his own free, conscientious choice. He may thus continu- 
ously submit to authority without ever renouncing freedom of con- 
science.” 

On some such terms a Catholic might feel that he can both subscribe 
to my view of freedom of conscience and submit to ecclesiastical au- 
thority without right of conscientious dissent. That this view is at- 
tractive goes without saying. Though I have never seen it stated in 
just this way, I surmise that this is what many liberal Catholics do 
believe. It, therefore, merits examination, and it is regrettable that it 
will not survive examination: 

(1) On one hand, it will not satisfy those who do believe in freedom 
of conscience in the sense with which Professor Hess says she agrees. 
On this view it will just not be true that one who has chosen to submit 
to the authority of the Church has at any time full freedom of con- 
science. The choice to submit to authority is, by hypothesis, a free 
choice. But the content of the choice is, again by hypothesis, to re- 
nounce freedom of conscience in some matters, i.e., those on which the 
authority should make an unambiguous pronouncement. Should I de- 
cide to submit (call this decision, D), then, so long as D stands, I do 
not have the right to disagree on any matters, m, n, 0 . . . on which the 
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Church has pronounced. It will then follow, by the definition with 
which Professor Hess concurs, that I do not have freedom of conscience 
with respect to m, n, o0.... 1 do not have it because I have renounced 
it. The fact that I have renounced it by a free choice does not alter 
the fact that I have renounced it. If D stands at time t, then at 4; I do 
not enjoy freedom of conscience in some matters. 

(2) On the other hand, the view under discussion will not satisfy 
those who believe in the concept of ecclesiastical authority with which 
Professor Hess also agrees. For since, on this view, the right to freedom 
of conscience with respect to D is a continuing right, the ecclesiastical 
authority would be perfectly justified in claiming that decision D is 
never binding. For if at any subsequent time, f2, I have any reason to 
disagree with the authority on m, I can disagree by simply reversing D. 
How then could D constitute a commitment? A promise I could annul 
at will would not be a promise. A decision to submit to the authority 
of X which I have a right to reverse at any moment would not be a 
commitment to X. It could only become this by fixing some time-limit 
for my submission to X’s authority, say from ¢; to ¢. But if so, then 
throughout the stretch ¢; — t I would have forfeited freedom of con- 
science even with respect to D: throughout this period I would not 
have the right to disagree with X that D is the right decision. 

The only conclusion I can draw from these considerations is that 


the view I have outlined above, however praiseworthy in its intentions, 
is logically faulty. It follows from (1), above, that submission to au- 
thority on any matter of conscience involves some surrender of freedom 
of conscience. It follows from (2), above, that such submission to au- 
thority could not be binding for any period unless the freedom to 
revoke it were surrendered in the same period. 


Il 


Professor Hess raises a very difficult type of issue when she charges 
me in effect with advocating that the individual conscience should 
‘bow to the authority of the State.’ This is a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the view I expounded in my paper, and it can be put right in 
very short order. I said very plainly that the claim of an unjust law 
passed by a democratic state-authority upon a moral agent (and, of 
course, I should say exactly the same thing of the claim of a just one) 
is not absolute; on this, I said, “‘we are all agreed.” But I also said, 
contrary to Maritain’s view, that though this claim is not absolute, 
neither is it nil; if it is a product of the democratic process it has a claim 
on the conscience of the citizen. Faced with an unjust law, the citizen 
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is then obviously faced with conflicting obligations: the positive obliga- 
tion due to democratic law; and the contrary obligation due to any- 
thing which his conscience declares to be unjust. Now, if I had said 
that in all such cases the first obligation should override the second, 
my critic could rightly charge me with advocating that the law of the 
democratic state should “supersede in moral authority the individual 
conscience,” that conscience should ‘‘bow to the authority of the 
State,” etc.; and her question, ‘How does his concept of political 
autonomy differ in essence from that of Hitler’s Volksgemeinschaft?” 
would then not be so utterly irrelevant. But what did I say?—‘*Which 
of the two obligations is the higher one in the given instance will be 
for conscience to decide.” If conscience is to make this decision upon 
the claims of the State, how is it “superseded,” “flouted,” etc., by 
the authority of the State? Where conscience is the judge, and the 
State the defendant, who is bowing to whose authority? 

Once this misunderstanding is cleared up, we can get on to the im- 
portant matter that is worrying Professor Hess. It is the vox populi, vox 
Dei notion of democracy, the idea that whatever is done by a demo- 
cratic majority is necessarily right, which would lead to the odd conse- 
quence that if a democratic majority were to decide to repudiate 
democracy this decision would also be right. All power to Professor 
Hess and other liberal Catholics in their fight against this outrageous 
dogma. I am on their side in this controversy, and I don’t like to see 
any of their good ammunition wasted on me. The only question on 
which we might then separate, and it is no small one, is whether 
authoritarianism of any sort is necessary to, or is even compatible with, 
the success of our joint quest for those objective moral norms which do 
justify political democracy. I contend that anyone who offers us moral 
objectivity at the price of the renunciation of freedom of conscience at 
any point is offering us the wrong kind of moral objectivity, wrong in 
itself, and certainly wrong for the purpose of justifying democracy. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Cornell University 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


JOHN LOCKE, THEORETISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. By A.rFrep 
Kiemmt. Monographien zur Philosophischen Forschung, Band X. 
Wien, Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952. Pp. xviii, 331. DM 26.80. 


This is a critique of the “‘theoretical’’ philosophy of Locke, that is 
to say, of the Essay, with a promise in the Preface of a further study 
of his “‘practical’’ philosophy. It is a pleasure to welcome this study, 
the more so since the interest shown in Locke on the Continent during 
the present century ‘has been slight. I find Dr. Klemmt’s work de- 
fective in some ways, but none the less welcome it as, I hope, the first 
of many new German studies of Locke. 


Klemmt does not attempt a full-scale exposition of the whole of the 
Essay but selects certain central points. These he handles in a scholarly 
manner; he is well acquainted with his text and with the latest re- 
searches upon it. Thus, though he is sharply critical of what he calls 
**the new English Locke-literature,’’ meaning by this the British studies 
of the last two or three decades, he has learned much from it. His 
own argument would have stood out more boldly with less quotation 
from the works of others. 


The author’s purpose is to look at the structure of Locke’s thought 
from the point of view of the distinction between thinking and know- 
ing. An Introduction discussing the character of Locke’s critical phi- 
losophy and the ethos of his Essay is followed by a treatment of its 
methodological foundations. A short discussion of innate ideas pre- 
cedes a full examination of Locke’s theory of ideas, in which the 
“immanence” and particularity of Locke’s ‘“‘idea”’ is stressed. The doc- 
trine of simple and complex ideas is examined and Locke’s method is 
described as essentially one of division of composites into simples which 
are ultimately indivisible. The stress on bare particularity is said to 
lead to the denial that things have universal or common qualities and — 
so Locke advocates nominalism, which permits the existence of par- 
ticular individuals only, having nothing in common. Immanentism 
and particularism, according to Klemmt, are the bane of Locke’s 
theory of knowledge. These bare, isolated particulars cannot be re- 
lated and the wholly immanent thought finds no link with existing 
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things. Ideas are “‘real” in Locke’s special sense of the term if they 
accord with things as they are, but ex hypothesi there is no means of 


knowing whether they do or not. So certainty and rationalism and 
apriorism belong to the wholly immanent and cannot apply to that 
which transcends the immanent. All possibility of a true knowledge of 
what exists is ruled out by Locke’s too-narrow, too-passive and too- 
particular interpretation of experience. In discussing Locke’s influence 
on Berkeley, Klemmt sums up what he takes to be Locke’s main errors, 
and the passage may be cited: 


In der Tat baut sich das System Berkeleys auf einer bestimmten Summe von 
Lockschen Irrtiimern in konsequentester Form auf: nimmt man Lockes abso- 
lute Immanenzauffassung der Ideen, seinen Ideenpartikularismus und Be- 
griffsnominalismus, seine Lehre von der vélligen Passivitat des Verstandes bei 
der Auffassung aller einfachen Ideen sowie seine These von der ausschliesslichen 
Passivitat der Kraft in der gesamten KG6rperwelt und fiigt zu alledem noch 
seine Lehre von der Subjektivitaét der sekundaren Qualitaten als Auftakt zur 
subjektiven Interpretation der Wahrnehmung tiberhaupt—,, so ist das System 
Berkeleys fertig [p. 215]. 


Having discussed the methodological foundations, Klemmt proceeds 
to discuss Locke’s natural philosophy. He examines primary and sec- 
ondary qualities and space, time, and infinity. The discussion of space 
is good, and what is claimed to be the evil effect of Locke’s method- 
ology upon his theory of the physical world is made clear. A brief dis- 
cussion of the principle of individuation is followed by an examination 
of, in Klemmt’s opinion, the central and crucial notion of Locke’s 
philosophy, namely, substance. To experience particular things is to 
experience them as substantival, yet Locke can only attempt to derive 
the idea of substance in general by abstraction from his experience of 
particular things. Moreover, a thing is a complex of simples, but sub- 
stance is neither a simple nor a complex idea in Locke’s sense. Hence 
the bankruptcy of Locke’s doctrines of substance and the physical 
world. The real essences of things are hidden from us and we have to 
be content with nominal essences. These are thought, and there is no 
bridge between thinking and being, so that the net result of Locke’s 
substance theory is that things are unknowable. This discussion of 
substance concludes with a valuable account of Locke’s debt to Gas- 
sendi. The book ends with a disappointingly empty general conclusion. 

The obvious comment on all this is that, as an account of Locke’s 
philosophy, Klemmt ends it where he ought to begin. His exposition 
of Locke’s theory of universals is radically false, but for the rest what 
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he says, speaking generally, is true. But the trouble is that what he sets 
forward as Locke’s final doctrines are in fact the assumptions and 
positions with which Locke begins. We may consider some examples. 
It is quite true that Locke begins with the theory that what we im- 
mediately perceive is “within the mind” or, to use Klemmt’s word, 
“immanent.” But this is the generally accepted theory of the age. The 
interesting point is Locke’s uneasiness about it; he senses the idealism 
implicit in it and knows that it is a false position. His uneasiness comes 
to a head in IV.ii.14 and here he says, in spite of the representative 
theory, that there is ‘ta different perception”? when I look at a rose by 
day and think of it by night and that the former is an assurance of the 
existence of a rose. (It seems wrong to say, as Klemmt does on page 
159, that what Locke has in mind here is a causal inference.) The 
“immanence” is the starting point, not the conclusion. Or consider 
the compositionalism. It is true that Locke’s thought is for the most 
part ruled by it, as was the thought of most of the writers of his period; 
but what makes Locke interesting and influential is the manner in 
which he breaks away from the method, the argument itself ceasing to 
obey the original methodological principles. In pointing this out Gib- 
son is said by Klemmt to be “too favourable” to Locke; surely he is 
only being fair to him. 

Klemmt is furthest from the truth in what he says on Locke’s theory 
of universals. First, Locke’s theory is not a nominalism, as Klemmt 
says, but a conceptualism, a very different story. It is amazing to 
argue as Klemmt does (p. 109) that there is no difference between 
these theories except a terminological or verbal one. He might just as 
well have said that the difference between nominalism and realism is 
merely verbal. Secondly, Locke was dissatisfied with the realism of the 
schools, but it was difficult in view of the intricate complications in- 
volved to know what to put instead of it. In Book III he tries his hand 
at a theory which is never finally successful and which yet presents in 
its blundering infinality a wealth of material for subsequent reflection 
on this topic of universals. 

I need give no further instances of the inadequacy of Klemmt’s in- 
terpretation. If Locke’s philosophy were indeed constrained within the 
narrow limits dogmatically laid down on this interpretation, he would 
hardly be worthy of serious attention. Fortunately this is not the case. 


RicHARD I. AARON 
University of Wales 
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ETHICS AND THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY: SELECTED 
ESSAYS. By C. D. Broap. New York, Humanities Press; London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. xiv, 274. $4.50. 


This selection from Professor Broad’s lectures and articles of the past 
twenty-five years is valuable because some of the interesting and 
stimulating essays included have been for long out of print and others 
are difficult of access. 

The first five essays are grouped in a section on biography. They 
are careful studies of the lives of Sir Isaac Newton, John Locke, Henry 
Sidgwick, John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart, and William Ernest 
Johnson, and include in each case a cautious but documented estimate 
of the man’s work. The biographies are not psychological studies but 
are concerned almost exclusively with such external factors as ances- 
tors, educational history, positions occupied, works published, and date 
and cause of death. They reveal only occasionally and incidentally 
some insight into the psychological motivation underlying the man’s 
work. But, as accurate descriptions of the historically objective facts, 
as careful statements of the principal contributions of the man, and as 
circumspect evaluations of his work, they provide rewarding reading. 
Perhaps one exception to the cautious tone of Broad’s estimates is his 
unusually strong language in praise of McTaggart. Broad notes in his 
Introduction that some critics have alleged that his final estimate of 
McTaggart’s philosophy, as expressed in the Examination, is much less 
favorable. As to this objection, Broad makes three tolerably inconsistent 
comments: “For my own part I do not think there is much in it;” 
“In a lapidary inscription a man is not on his oath;” “Philosophers 
... are permitted and even expected . . . to alter their opinions in view 
of relevant changes in their knowledge” (p. ix). 

A second section, entitled ‘Philosophy of Science,” contains: (1) a 
full and informative outline of Francis Bacon’s philosophy and a brief 
but incisive critical estimate of his work; (2) a clear statement of the 
main principles of “The New Philosophy” from Bruno to Descartes, 
as contrasted with the “old philosophy” of Aquinas; and (3) a sum- 
mary of ‘‘Leibniz’s "ast Controversy with the Newtonians.” The last 
is an unusually helpful account of the main points in dispute between 
Leibniz and Dr. Samuel Clarke. It illuminates the crucial issues even 
for nonmathematical readers. 


The third section deals systematically with some of the important 
problems in the field of ethics. The first essay is Broad’s well-known 
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inaugural address on ‘“‘Determinism, Indeterminism, and Libertarian- 
ism.’ His careful distinctions between various types of obligation and 
of freedom remain clear and worth while, but, with the passage of 
time since he enunciated them, their apparent usefulness for solving 
the important problem he is considering seems to have waned. Broad 
appears to be aware of their insufficiency, for he records with under- 
standing the comment of a colleague who heard the lecture: “If that 
is what you really believe about your subject, I should think that, if 
you had any duties, the first of them would be to resign the Chair.” 

The second paper in this section, ‘““Egoism as a Theory of Human 
Motives,’ was delivered as the Marrett Memorial Lecture at Oxford 
in 1949. It discusses psychological egoism with unusual clarity and 
makes many useful distinctions, such as those between self-confined, 
self-centered, and self-referential motives. But its conclusiveness as an 
argument against psychological egoism is seriously limited, I think, by 
its neglect or disregard of irrational and unconscious motivation. 
Broad, quite properly, has not hesitated to investigate paranormal 
phenomena, but something or other has apparently prevented him 
from giving due consideration to Freudian and post-Freudian psy- 
chology. 

The two remaining essays, “Ought We to Fight for Our Country 
in the Next War?” and ‘‘Conscience and Conscientious Action,” are 
concerned with stating some of the ethical considerations which are 
relevant to a recurrent problem of wartime. Again Broad makes care- 
ful distinctions, as in describing the criteria of conscientious action, but 
the help he provides a conscientious ‘‘conscientious objector”’ is small. 
Indeed his penultimate suggestion (p. 241) is that the government re- 
lieve the C.O. of his serious ethical perplexities by imposing the death 
penalty for refusal to undertake war service, and his ultimate one 


. 242) is a recommendation of suicide. 
(p. 242) CuHARLEs A. BAyYLIs 


Duke University 


GRUNDLAGEN UND AUFBAU DER ETHIKkK. By Franz Bren- 
TANO. Nach den Vorlesungen iiber ‘“‘Praktische Philosophie”, aus 
dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Franziska Mayer-Hillebrand. 
Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1952. Pp. xxiv, 407. Fr. 26.50. 


This book, based on lectures given by Brentano during the years 
1876-1894, forms an indispensable complement to his Vom Ursprung 
sittlicher Erkenntnis, which was published in 188g. If the latter gives us 
the bare bones of his ethical doctrine, here is the flesh. Taken together, 
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they afford us a rounded statement of his ethical doctrine, in every 
way comparable in importance to his Psychologie vom empirischen Stand- 
punkte. It is a sad series of fatalities that has delayed the publication 
of this work until we can see through, or see round, most of its basic 
positions, so that they no longer can command the influence or the 
interest that would certainly have been theirs in the past. They belong 
to the age of Principia Ethica, not to our present philosophical epoch. 

The work before us consists of an Introduction and six sections, 
whose content may be briefly indicated. In the first section Brentano 
works round—after a long and careful consideration of such ethical 
positions as those of Clarke, Wollaston, Hume, Hutcheson, Smith, 
Kant, Herbart, Mill, etc.—to a statement and defense of the position 
taken up in Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis, that the task of ethics is 
the investigation of the right end (richtiger Qweck) of human activity, 
that this right end must always be the best of attainable ends, that the 
goodness of an end is none other than the fact that it is an object of 
ustified love or pursuit, and that its betterness in comparison with other 
ends is none other than the fact that it is an object of justified preference 
in comparison with such ends. This position represents an attempt to 
do justice to Hume’s stress on the emotional character of our moral 
appraisals—a doctrine which Brentano weighs very carefully—and 
also to do justice to the fact that it forms a part of what we mean by 
a moral appraisal that it should claim universal validity for all rational 
beings. Our moral appraisals must be “judgments,” pieces of knowl- 
edge: the only way of bringing emotion into them is by making it a 
part of their object. Brentano now argues that, just as our judgments 
and theoretical assessments may at times have an inner, justifying 
moment of self-evidence—a moment which, rather than any corre- 
spondence with fact, is also responsible for the “truth” of our “blind,”’ 
or non-self-evident judgments—just so there may be a different but 
analogous validating moment in our emotional pursuits and preferences, 
whose presence is recognized in our ethical judgments. The goodness 
or betterness of an end is therefore no “real” property of that end; it 
is the fact that such an end is the object of a justified emotional atti- 
tude. But of this all-important notion of emotional justification Bren- 
tano has no further elucidation to offer; he mentions no marks or tests 
of its presence, he does not point to techniques by means of which it 
may be discovered. He denies obscurely that it has anything to do 
with the synthetic a priori, a notion which Brentano regards as self- 
contradictory; for him it is a matter of direct inspection, of “inner 
perception.” He may therefore be said to have led us up to the most 
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interesting and central questions of ethical methodology, without hav- 
ing anything illuminating to say about them. 

In his second section Brentano works toward a vague listing and 
ordering of the various objects of a justifiable love or preference; he is 
anticipating those elaborate ‘“‘value-tables” which have been worked 
out in our own century by Moore, Ross, and Rashdall in Britain, or 
by Scheler and Hartmann in Germany. Unfortunately one finds, as in 
the case of these later writers, that his intuitive, quasi-empirical ap- 
proach, as well as his failure to lay down general criteria or techniques 
of justification, only leads to the production of a disordered and dog- 
matic series of detached personal appraisals and prescriptions. If there 
is any “logic”? underlying our value-utterances, Brentano certainly 
throws no light upon it. He discusses such Moore-ish questions as 
whether a state of affairs can have value in independence of the ex- 
periences of conscious beings, and he assents to the maxim that it is 
always right to pursue the best of attainable ends, which includes in 
its scope as many good things, and as much goodness, as possible. In the 
third section he deals carefully and exhaustively with the free-will 
issue; if we can find little that is novel or exciting in his arguments, 
this only shows how well he has anticipated much of our modern 
discussion. 

In the fifth section he deals with such neglected topics as the varying 
stringency of ethical prescriptions, the possibility of indifferent actions, 
and the distinction between the obligatory and the advisable; he also 
enters interestingly into the scholastic disputes between the proba- 
biliorists and the tutiorists, the rigorists and the laxists, disputes which 
hinge upon essential points of ethical principle, even if we, from the 
straitened heights of our modern meta-ethics, no longer care to say 
anything about them. The next section deals with ethical rules in an 
interesting jurisprudential fashion, while the last section contains an 
original and profitable treatment of the virtues, and of social relation- 
ships and institutions. 

Despite the outmoded character of a great deal of the discussion, 
this book deserves careful study. The straightforwardness of the style 
and the rapid sequence of the arguments often gives an appearance of 
smoothness and dogma; closer examination, however, nearly always 
reveals condensed profundity. The work also deserves consideration— 
and, one may hope (together with Brentano’s other crucial works), 
ultimate translation—if only because of its close affiliation with our 
Anglo-Saxon thought and because Brentano, alone among recent 
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philosophers, has managed to revive and to use scholastic conceptions 
in a profitable, modern, and nonservile fashion. 

J. N. FinpLay 
University of London 


THE RETURN TO REASON. Edited by Joun WiLp. Chicago, 

Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. x, 373. $7.50. 

Two complementary convictions motivate this volume of fourteen 
essays written by members of the Association for Realistic Philosophy. 
It is first asserted that reason has been abandoned by positivists, 
naturalists, pragmatists, e¢ a/l., who, unlike Mother Hubbard, have 
almost stripped the philosophic cupboard and then declared that it 
was never full. Such “antiphilosophic philosophy” has bred only a 
spreading skepticism which has occasioned the second and titular per- 
suasion of the authors—‘‘the time is ripe for @ return to reason’’ (p. vi). 

A return, of course, can only be rediscovery and not absolute in- 
vention. But precisely because it is a reasoned going back, it is not to 
be a simple historical recapitulation; rather, in terms of the principles 
which reason itself articulates, it is to be a critical clarification of the 
steps which have led to the alleged disillusionment with current phi- 
losophy. This process of restocking reason’s larder is the goal of realistic 
philosophy, and although many of its principles are admittedly not 
new, the authors succeed admirably in rephrasing Greek and medieval 
convictions in a contemporary idiom. 

The organization of the book itself reveals a basic commitment of 
realistic philosophy. The two parts of the work exemplify a distinction 
of philosophic endeavor between the speculative and the practical sci- 
ences. Papers in metaphysics, physics, epistemology, phenomenology, 
and logic comprise the first part of the work. It is impossible within 
the limits of this review to give a synopsis even of the conclusions of 
each article, but because of the authors’ congruity of insight and out- 
look, a topical statement of themes, principles, and basic concepts 
can be made. 

The point of departure, and by far the most pervasive concern of the 
realists’ speculative philosophy, is the problem of awareness. A realistic 
examination of the data of awareness or experience yields such prin- 
ciples as the Aristotelian notions of matter and form, substance and 
accident, causation and tendency, potency and act, and the principle 
of noncontradiction. The Thomistic notion of being as well as the 
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later scholastic concept of sufficient reason are also revealed as truths 
basic to realistic philosophy. These principles in varying combinations, 
aspects, and meanings serve as the foundations of the sciences listed 
above. There is little value in belaboring here the detailed meaning 
and function of these principles in the realists’ conception and organiza- 
tion of the sciences. But it does seem likely that the description and 
distinction of the sciences in terms of their subject matters may lead to 
some confusion. For example, Professor Henry Veatch insists that 
“logic . . . is a science only of the . . . purely intentional relations of 
identity” (p. 196). Professor Francis Parker, however, remarks “that 
the immaterial mode of being [intentionality] is the root of awareness 
[and] . . . must be examined by epistemology” (p. 158). But the dis- 
cussion of intentionality also belongs to phenomenology; for, as Pro- 
fessor Harmon Chapman says, “consciousness in this sense is tran- 
scendental correlate of the real and includes everything—zntentionally”’ 
(author’s italics, p. 34). 

This is not to say that the same subject matter cannot be treated 
under different formal aspects or that two disciplines cannot be related 
in terms of a dependence of principle. But in either of these events the 
problems which emerge in the several disciplines will be distinct, which 
does not seem to be the case here. For the analysis of knowledge as 
Aristotle presents it in De Anima III seems largely to occupy the labors 
of the mentioned authors. It would certainly be a mistake to think 
that the Aristotelian doctrine should not be examined at least three 
times. But the question here is rather whether three distinct disciplines 
can be founded on the same principles without incurring the suspicion 
of a quasi idealism which has been anathematized by the empirical 
foundations and purposes of realistic philosophy. In short, the reviewer 
is not taking issue with the importance of the analysis of awareness 
or with the interesting way in which some of the solutions are proferred. 
What is being questioned is whether, even for realistic purposes, the 
subject matters and methods of phenomenology, epistemology, and 
logic are adequately differentiated, assuming that they can be, which 
is not at all warranted by the evidence presented in this book. 

This criticism, however, should not obscure the genuine speculative 
achievements of this part of the work. Professor Manley Thompson’s 
essay “On the Distinction between Thing and Property” is particu- 
larly rewarding, for his constitutes a unique effort to solve the problem 
of the terminological specification of a thing apart from its properties 


without recourse either to properly metaphysical distinctions or to the 
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patterns of reformulating language according to the quantification 
techniques of symbolic logic. 

The second half of the book presents papers in aesthetics, ethics, 
education, natural religion, and politics, which constitute for realistic 
philosophy a partial list of the practical sciences. The doctrinal burden 
of these essays shares the conviction of the speculative papers that these 
disciplines are grounded empirically. But the factual presentation in 
experience of beauty, goodness, law, etc., is liable to a double analysis. 
The first kind of examination reveals principles which are to guide 
artistic production and enjoyment, moral evaluation and formation, 
political commerce and legislation. Instances of such realistic principles 
are the natural law, practical reason as an attitude which forms and 
transforms other attitudes, and art in the Aristotelian sense of an in- 
tellectual virtue. The second kind of analysis appropriate to principles 
of practice and production would serve to ground both moral and 
aesthetic values on ontological data, as well as to test dialectically the 
correctness of practical principles. Thus, for example, Professor Eliseo 
Vivas states that “a thorough-going investigation of its [aesthetics] 
problems soon takes us beyond the border of the purely empirical into 
questions which may be called metaphysical” (p. 217). Dr. Charles 
Malik expresses the conviction that the doctrine of natural law has 


“far reaching premises in both metaphysics and epistemology” (p. 339). 


Not all the realistic philosophers, however, see this intimate connection 
between the speculative and the practical. Professor John Ladd argues, 
with a claimed Aristotelian sanction, that “practical reasoning is suz 
generis, although it has many similarities to cognitive reasoning” (p. 258). 

Whether the relation between the speculative and the practical is 
really one of implication or one based on analogy or neither is of little 
moment here. For despite these differences the realists are in agree- 
ment that the values found in action, production, and practical dis- 
course are naturally objective. The objectivity of value stems from the 
all-pervasive datum of existence which is the object of first philosophy 
or metaphysics. For the last four hundred years, according to Pro- 
fessor John Wild, ‘‘this datum has been largely ignored and the disci- 
pline of metaphysics scorned and neglected” (p. 67). The restoration 
of metaphysics or the reconstruction of philosophy itself is thus the 
goal of realistic philosophy. Whether philosophy is currently as barren 
and destitute as the realists insist is certainly open to discussion. But 
that philosophy stands only to gain by challenge such as afforded by 
this book can be taken as axiomatic. 
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Unfortunately, The Return to Reason is not simply a series of quiet 
discourses of a realistic soul with itself, but involves, in this reader’s 
opinion, in disproportionate measure an attempt to loudly silence 
‘“‘antiphilosophic philosophy.” It may well be incumbent on true phi- 
losophy to proscribe error. And realists like all others may exercise 
fully their prerogative. But the danger in doing so is to confuse a 
dialectic of refutation with the dogmatics of exorcism, with the in- 
evitable consequence of only alienating those who might otherwise be 
alerted. In the reviewer’s opinion this fault is present in several of the 
essays which are almost entirely given to realistic apologetics without, 
however, the biographical benefit of a Delphic revelation. 

Although The Return to Reason is not likely to occasion an organized 
crusade, the principles of realistic philosophy espoused in this work 
provide a fair measure of sustenance for at least a part of everyone’s 
philosophic odyssey. 

ANTHONY NEMETZ 
Ohio State University 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARISTOTLE ILLUSTRATED FROM 
THE EARLIEST BOOKS OF THE PHYSICS. By Howarp Evan 
Runner. (Academisch Proefschrift, Vrije Universiteit te Amsterdam.) 


Kampen, Holland, J. H. Kok N.V., 1951. Pp. 158. 


A bibliography of all studies on Aristotle’s development that have 
appeared since the publication of Jaeger’s Aristoteles in 1923 would by 
now run into several hundred items. Among the most recent contribu- 
tions is Dr. Runner’s book on the Physics, a treatise which, as our 
imaginary bibliography would show, has on the whole received some- 
what stepmotherly attention. On the main question, however, expert 
opinion has reached agreement: the Physics definitely belongs to the 
earlier period of Aristotle’s philosophical activity—in fact, there is a 
strong inclination to place either the whole work or a large part of it 
in the years when Plato was still alive and Aristotle a member of the 
Academy. The reasons on which this view rests are of more than one 
type: the whole work is decidedly speculative in character; individual 
passages—most notably 249a23—show Aristotle close to Platonic 
positions from which he later broke away; and the Physics provides the 
basis of operation for a good number of other works, including Book I 
of the Metaphysics, which has as strong a claim as any to an early place. 

Runner is confident that surer and more specific conclusions can be 
reached. Leaving aside Books III, IV, and VIII, he subjects the other 
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five to a careful and minute analysis. This analysis may be readily 
accepted; it is accurate throughout and shows a firm grasp of Aris- 
totle’s thought. As soon, however, as Runner proceeds from the analysis 
to a reconstruction of the philosophical background for each individual 
book—though he treats Books V and VI jointly, regarding them as a 
-unit—we find ourselves on much less safe ground. This is partly due 
to his habit of operating within a framework of historical concepts for 
which he cannot count on wide acceptance. For while Runner is 
conversant with the work of many Platonic and Aristotelian scholars, 
the strongest influence he has undergone is clearly that of his teacher, 
Professor D. H. Th. Vollenhoven. Following him, Runner distinguishes 
in the philosophy of Plato’s last twenty years a number of phases and 
then proceeds to use them as basis for similar distinctions in the body 
of Aristotle’s Physics. These “phases” are the crux of Runner’s whole 
work. It is very hard, for instance, to visualize Plato as passing from 
an “‘instrumentistic” to a “‘vitalistic’ outlook or to think of Aristotle 
as sharing with Plato “‘a cosmogono-cosmological monism and, in the 
theory of the foreground, the theme of macrocosm and microcosm 
in the sense of a Pythagorean partial universalism” (p. 49). Nor can 
one easily warm up to the three types of “interaction theory’— 
*‘anthropological,” “zoological,” and ‘“‘phytological’—which in some 
way or other are supposed to link Aristotle to the various schools of 
pre-Socratic thought. 

These unfortunate categories pervade Runner’s reconstructions 
from end to end. They would be fatal to his attempt even if the specific 
arguments which he employs were in themselves convincing. Yet they 
hardly ever are. Why should Aristotle not in one and the same period 
of his philosophy think of an outside mover as imparting motion to an 
object (Bk. VII) and recognize that the elements and other physical 
entities have a source of motion in themselves (Bk. II)? Why are we 
to think that Aristotle’s discussion of becoming (genesis) in Book I 
throws light on his attitude to cosmogony (pp. 101 ff.)? Did Aris- 
totle ever cease to be interested in the problems of genesis? Or is there 
a shred of evidence that Aristotle at any time of his life took an atti- 
tude not uncompromisingly hostile toward cosmogony? Granted that 
at 249a22 Aristotle draws attention to a “latent plurality” in a genus 
concept (p. 72), it still does not follow that we can here discover his 
opinion concerning the relations between Plato’s genus and etdos—even 
less of course that if we look hard enough we can detect a sympathy 


with diaeresis, dialectic, monism, and cosmogony. Actually Aristotle 
is here concerned with homonyms and the pitfalls into which they 
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may lead the unwary; nothing more exciting is discussed or implied. 
Surely we need arguments better than these to convince us that Book 
VII originated in Aristotle’s Platonizing period or that Books I, II, 
V, and VI represent the “‘Physics of the earliest non-Platonic years.” 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Cornell University 


MEDIEVAL LOGIC. An Outline of Its Development from 1250 to 
ca. 1400. By PuiLotHeus BoeHner. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. Pp. xviii, 130. $3.00. 


It is Father Boehner’s purpose in this study to give the reader a 
general but correct impression of the nature of scholastic logic. He 
contends that this logic is almost completely unknown at the present 
time, not only to modern logicians but even to neo-scholastic logicians. 
The latter, especially, are often unaware “that the identification of 
neo-scholastic logic with scholastic logic is by no means admissible but 
rather an error caused simply by a similarity of name” and “that 
modern logic finds itself more often on common grounds with scholas- 
tic logic than with neo-scholastic logic.’ Boehner’s book, which was 
written with a view toward remedying this situation, accordingly 
makes no pretense at being a complete account of medieval logic or 
even an introduction to the subject; it is rather a treatise in which are 
discussed the various aspects of medieval logic most relevant to the 
points quoted above. 

The book consists of three parts. In the first are listed what the 
author calls ‘the elements of scholastic logic.” He divides these ele- 
ments into those which were inherited (from Aristotle, Porphyry, and 
Boethius, as transmitted by Albertus Magnus in his great compilation) 
and those which were contributed by the scholastics themselves. The 
latter are to be found mainly in five groups of tracts: on syncategoremata 
(logical constants), on the properties of terms (including the theory of 
supposition), on insolubili (antinomies), on obligations (rules of dispute), 
and on consequentiae (certain theorems of the sentential calculus, or the 
corresponding inference rules). 

In the second part, Boehner considers in greater detail three of the 
more important scholastic contributions, namely, the theories of 
syncategorematic terms, supposition, and consequences. He finds that 
the medieval distinction between syncategorematic and categorematic 
terms is ‘‘very close” to the modern distinction between logical con- 
stants, on the one hand, and variables and nonlogical constants, on 
the other. The reviewer would be inclined to put the matter slightly 
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differently, using Frege’s distinction of sense and reference; although 
“syncategorematic term” and “logical constant” obviously differ 
greatly in sense, it turns out that for the scholastic logicians their 
reference is the same. Regarding the theory of supposition, which con- 
cerns the deducibility of existential sentences from the various types of 
sentences which constitute the natural language (Latin), the author 
outlines the views of Peter of Spain, Occam, and Walter Burleigh, and 
he points out the connection between this theory and the modern 
theory of quantification. The section on consequentiae is devoted prin- 
cipally to Ockham and Albert of Saxony, with the former receiving 
quite extensive treatment. In common with other authors who have 
written on the subject recently, Boehner “‘symbolizes’’ the conse- 
quences by means of formulae of the sentential calculus. There is some 
doubt whether this is appropriate, however, since the consequences 
are usually stated as inference rules, and not as theorems. Thus, for 
example, the succinct statement “‘Consequens est falsum; ergo et antecedens” 
can hardly be represented by a formula in which the main connective 
is the sign for material implication. However, the whole matter is 
rather complicated, due to the lack of uniformity among the various 
statements of the consequentiae, and perhaps the author has done the 
best that is possible under the circumstances. 

The third part of the book is entitled ‘Systems of Scholastic Logic.” 
It consists largely of tables of contents of the compendia written by 
Peter of Spain, Occam, Buridan, Burleigh, and Albert of Saxony. 
Great significance is found in the fact that Burleigh, for the first time 
in the history of scholastic logic, discussed the consequences at the be- 
ginning of his system and treated them as basic (instead of trying to 
reduce all inferences to the syllogism, as his predecessors had done). 

The time is undoubtedly ripe for a first-rate history of medieval 
logic. Father Boehner shows in this little book, as well as in his many 
articles on the subject, that he is one of the very few persons capable 
of carrying out such a project. 

Benson MATES 
University of California, Berkeley 


LEIBNIZ: DISCOURSE ON METAPHYSICS. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes by Perer G. Lucas and LEsLie GRINT. 
Manchester, England, Manchester University Press, 1953. Pp. xxix, 
63. 7s 6d. 


There is now general agreement that the “petit discours de Méta- 
physique” which Leibniz composed in the winter 1685-1686 is the 
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first exposition of the philosophical system he had just developed, and 
to which he was subsequently—save for relatively minor additions and 
completions—to adhere. Lucas and Grint render the important service 
of first providing a sound English version of this valuable essay. The 
only other English version, that of George R. Montgomery, revised by 
Albert Chandler (La Salle, Illinois, 1925), the translators rightly 
characterize as such that “‘its general level of accuracy is unsatisfactory 
and it contains some major errors” (p. v). Their own translation is 
based on the critical, diplomatic text of Henri Lestienne (Paris, 1907), 
which provides all of Leibniz’ own alterations. The translators main- 
tain throughout with admirable faithfulness the wording, the manner, 
and, above all, the sense of the original. 

The main fault of this edition, in the reviewer’s opinion, is one of 
omission. Regrettably Leibniz’ correspondence with Arnaud regarding 
the Discourse, which lasted for some four years, has not been included. 
It is an indispensable supplement to the essay itself, giving Leibniz 
occasion to explain, amplify, and defend. 

An Introduction is provided in which the translators describe the 
basis of the text and the principles underlying their translation. They 
also consider the origin and structure of the Discourse, and discuss 
briefly its metaphysical and dynamical doctrines. 

The reviewer feels that the analysis of Leibniz’ dynamics fails to do 
justice to his theory of force. The principal thesis of this theory is (in 
modern terms) that the ‘‘force”’ of a moving body should be taken as 
its kinetic energy, rather than as its momentum (as with the Carte- 
sians). The translators regard Leibniz’ contention as wrong because 
based on the “assumption that a falling body theoretically acquires 
the ‘force’ to rise again to the height from which it fell—an assumption 
which is unsound in that it ignores the displacement of the earth due 
to the fall” (p. xxiv). But Leibniz does not have free rebound in mind; 
his own illustration is the pendulum, and his “‘unsound assumption”? is 
simply a restatement of the principle used by Huygens in the Horlogium 
Oscillatorium (1673) to determine the center of oscillation of pendula, 
a matter on which Descartes had failed, and Newton fallen into error. 
Leibniz’ difference with Cartesians as to the proper measure of “‘force”’ 
does not, in fact, stem from some technical mistake on either side. 
Rather, as D’Alembert first remarked in the introduction of his Traité 
de Dynamique (1743), the supporting facts claimed by both sides are 
correct, and the entire dispute is a verbal one. (This, no doubt, is why 
it died hard. It occasioned Voltaire to quarrel with the Marquise de 
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Chatelet, and Kant to publish his first book, Gedanken iiber die wahre 
Schatzung der lebendigen Krafte [1747].) 

The translators adopt the view, first put forward in Paul Kdhler’s 
book, Der Begriff der Reprasentation bet Leibniz (Bern, 1913), that the 
element of the Discourse which was essentially new in Leibniz’ thought, 
and which provided the rallying point about which his newly devised 
philosophical system formed, is the notion of representation (presented 
in the ninth section). This view is misleading, for representation is 
only one among several important new elements. One of these is the 
theory of force, Leibniz’ doctrine of vis viva (Sec. XVII). Its newness 
is attested by the complete silence of the relevant writings on the 
matter anterior to 1686: De modo perveniendi ad rerum corporum analysin et 
rerum naturalium causas (1677, Phil. Schr.. Gerhardt, Vol. VII), Demon- 
strationes novae de resistentia solidorum (1684, Math. Schr., Gerhardt, Vol. 
VI), and Demonstratio geometrica regulae apud staticos (1685, Math. Schr., 
Gerhardt, Vol. VI). Another, philosophically even more decisive, new 
concept is that of the complete individual notion of a substance (Sec. 
VIII). First to appreciate properly the fundamental importance of this 
concept to Leibniz’ philosophical system was Louis Couturat. (See par- 
ticularly his article ““La Métaphysique de Leibniz,” in the Révue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale {1902].) 

Also new and important are developments in Leibniz’ logical work, 
not explicit in the Discourse, but forming a significant part of the back- 
ground. In the 1685-1686 period Leibniz’ quest for a logical calculus 
(calculus ratiocinator) led him to a logical system which enabled him to 
reconcile his belief that there are true, contingent propositions with his 
conviction that all true propositions are analytic. Together with the 
concept of the complete individual notion of a substance this logical 
development enabled Leibniz to make a place for contingence in the 
midst of logical determinism. Because it led him to a (to him) satis- 
factory theory of contingence and necessity, and so of human freedom, 
Leibniz made the subsequent marginal comment “Hic egregie pro- 
gressus sum’”’ on the MS of the essay, Generales inquisitiones de analysi 
notionum et veritatum (Opuscules et Fragments inédits, Couturat), which was 
his main vehicle for this logical system. (Regarding this system see also 
Couturat’s La Logique de Leibniz [Paris, 1901] and Karl Diirr’s article, 
“Die mathematische Logik von Leibniz,” Studia Philosophica, Basel, 
[1947]. As to its philosophical significance see the reviewer’s “‘Con- 
tingence in the Philosophy of Leibniz,” Philosophical Review [1952].) 

The philosophy of Leibniz came into being as a self-contained sys- 
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tem in the winter of 1685-1686, not because of the discovery of any 
one fundamentally new concept, but because this period represents 
the conflux of new ideas and developments in many fields—physics and 
logic as well as philosophy proper. The Discourse on Metaphysics stands 
at the crucial point where all the many tributaries flow together, form- 
ing a great stream. That is why the service of Lucas and Grint in 
supplying a sound English version is especially to be esteemed. 


NICHOLAS RESCHER 
Washington, D.C. 


CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE UND DER PRAGMATISMUS. By 
JURGEN von Kempskl. Stuttgart and Kéln, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1952. Pp. 115. 


This brief monograph is devoted primarily to the development of 
two themes: that Peirce’s pragmatism is the logic of abduction, and 
that Peirce’s philosophy belongs to the Kantian family. 

The former theme is first established in the opening chapter, after 
a sketchy general account of the pragmatic theory of meaning. It is 
unfortunate, I think, that Von Kempski chooses to confine the dis- 
cussion so much within the framework of Peirce’s comparatively early 
analyses (1867, 1878, and 1883) of deduction, induction, and hy- 
pothesis (which Von Kempski, following common practice, identifies 
with abduction). During this period Peirce interpreted induction and 
hypothesis as argument-forms produced by different modes of inversion 
of the syllogism in Barbara (the paragon of deductive reasoning) which 
in turn he regarded as the application of a general rule to a case. Thus, 
to the deductive argument, ‘‘All the beans from this bag are white 
[rule]; these beans are from this bag [case]; therefore, these beans are 
white [result],”’ there correspond an inductive argument produced by 
interchanging the rule and the result and a hypothetic argument pro- 
duced by interchanging the case and the result. (Incidentally, unless 
I am mistaken Von Kempski has made a curious error in his treatment 
of Peirce’s model of hypothetic argument. In several places (pp. 26, 30, 
32, and 34) it appears that Von Kempski mistakenly regards as the 
hypothesis not the conclusion of the hypothetic argument [i.e., the 
case] but the rule constituting one of the premises of the hypothetic 
argument.) 

But what Peirce meant by “hypothesis” in this period is not quite 
the same as what he meant later, beginning about 1901, by “‘abduc- 
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tion.” Furthermore, it does not appear that the examination of the 
formal relations between deduction, induction, and hypothesis (abduc- 
tion?) is of much value either in elucidating the pragmatic maxim or 
in revealing the significance of Peirce’s statement (1903) that ‘“‘the 
question of pragmatism . . . is nothing else than the question of the logic 
of abduction.” Be that as it may, two other chapters of the book are 
given over to the working out of a modified Peircean formal logic of 
abduction. Chapter III is a painstakingly detailed, critical recapitula- 
tion of the analyses of the three types of argument in Peirce’s earlier 
papers. In Chapter IV the author introduces his own notation-scheme 
and sets up an apparatus of axioms and rules by means of which he 
systematically formalizes the classical deductive inferences. Then, with 
the help of a few additional elements, he constructs the corresponding 
systems of inductive and abductive inferences. 

The second chapter, “‘Peirce and Kant,” is virtually an independent 
essay on Peirce’s metaphysics, especially his doctrine of the categories. 
Von Kempski’s leading idea here is that it is from Kant that Peirce 
derived his central problems, including “the cardinal question of the 
passage from the logical forms to the categories,” and that Peirce’s 
pragmatism and his Scotistic realism are to be seen as elements in a 
philosophy which belongs within “‘the broad stream of Kantianism.” 
The argument is elaborately and imaginatively constructed, and even 
those readers who conclude, as I do, that it is rather one-sided will 
find it a stimulating way of looking at Peirce. 

W. E. ScHLARETZKI 


University of Maryland 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION. By C. J. Ducasse. 
New York, Ronald Press Company, 1953. Pp. x, 441. $4.50. 


This book is a survey of religious problems with special emphasis 
upon problems of definition. After describing the tremendous diversity 
of religious practices and beliefs, Ducasse offers a picture of Buddhism 
(which is nontheistic) as a religion that presents special difficulties for 
the analyst. He then examines several attempts at a definition and 
eventually characterizes the “‘essential nature” of religion in terms of 
its functions, particularly the social function of conducing to altruistic 
conduct and the personal function of instilling ‘‘serene assurance.” 
The remainder of the book consists of chapters on the acquisition and 
justification of faith, evidence and arguments for and against the ex- 
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istence of gods and devils, the nature of prayer, mysticism and evil, 
and the possibility of survival after death. 

Of the many important problems Ducasse scrutinizes, I should like 
to limit myself here to questions about the nature and justification of 
faith. According to Ducasse, religion “‘rests essentially on faith, not on 
knowledge” (p. 148). ‘“‘Knowledge” he defines as “belief based on 
evidence sufficient to prove that what is believed is true” (p. 81). 
“Faith” he finds to have the following meanings: “‘(a) very firm belief, 
either unsupported or insufficiently supported by evidence; but in 
addition either (b) that the content of the belief tends to be made true 
by the very act of believing it firmly; or (c) that the content of the 
belief is of such a nature that firm belief of it tends to have certain 
valuable results” (p. 74). (a) is the “‘general sense” of the term; (b) 
and (c) are “more specific senses.” 

It seems to me that Ducasse is mistaken in each of these proposed 
meanings. Under (a) he has confused two separate meanings; neither 
(b) nor (c) is actually a meaning of “‘faith’’; and, what is more, Ducasse 
has ignored at least two other pertinent meanings of the term. I should 
think that on some occasions ‘‘faith’’ is used to mean one or another 
of the following: (1) very firm belief, conviction, assurance, provided 
the content of belief is a matter of some controversy; (2) belief, but 
not necessarily firm belief, which is either unsupported or insufficiently 
supported by evidence; (3) belief based on the authority of others as 
opposed to any direct examination of evidence; (4) deep-rooted trust, 
reliance, loyalty, or self-dedication. There are probably other mean- 
ings, but these should suffice for our purposes. What Ducasse lists 
under (a) is really a selection from (1) and (2). On the one hand, a 
strong conviction in some disputed matter is labeled “faith” whether 
or not it is based on insufficient evidence; on the other hand, a belief 
that goes beyond the evidence is called ‘faith’? whether or not it is 
held with strong conviction. Meaning (3) is usually employed when we 
say that someone holds an opinion “‘on faith.” Meaning (4) we use in 
speaking of “‘faith in” something or, more often, someone. 

With this before us, I think we can easily see why (b) and (c) are 
not actually uses of the term “faith.” In the case of (b), Ducasse offers 
‘faith healing” as an example of how “‘faith” is used to refer to an act 
of believing that causes the content of a belief to be made true. But 
while it may or may not be correct to say that in faith healing the 
content of a belief is made true by the very act of believing it, I doubt 
whether this is what the expression “‘faith healing”? means. In this con- 
text, the meaning of “faith” is a combination of senses (1) and (4) 
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above: strong conviction caused by deep-rooted trust. The man who 
benefits from faith healing firmly believes that he will be cured, and 
his belief results from profound trust in someone—God, the Virgin 
Mary, his psychoanalyst, or himself. Questions about how the cure 
actually occurs are not, I think, germane to the analysis of what 
“faith healing” means in ordinary discourse. In the case of (c), Ducasse 
is likewise mistaken. As an example of (c), he refers to a firm belief in 
the existence of a powerful and loving God, such a belief being able 
to provide the believer with a valuable sense of security. I should think 
that this belief can be called “faith” insofar as it is a strong convic- 
tion about a controversial matter (sense (1) ); but I fail to see how 
any reference to beneficial results belongs to the meaning of the term 
“faith.” Ducasse claims that (b) and (c) are “‘more specific senses” in 
which the word “faith” is used. But it would seem that they merely 
characterize occasional consequences of faith; and at most, all that 
Ducasse could assert would be his own belief that faith, taken as firm 
conviction based on insufficient evidence, can be justified only when it 
is also an instance of (c). This is what Ducasse does assert when he 
argues for the legitimacy of faith in the “general sense.” To avoid 
confusion in the remainder of this review, I shall use the term “‘faith”’ 
only in this sense; but I shall try to show that what is thereby referred 
to cannot be justified in the way that Ducasse suggests. 

In seeking to justify faith, Ducasse reaffirms the position of James in 
The Will to Believe. Like James, he says that faith is “‘legitimate”’ when- 
ever our choice is a “genuine option”? between two mutually incom- 
patible hypotheses for neither of which we have sufficient evidence to 
prove that it is true or more probably true than the other. A genuine 
option is taken to be an option that is “living (vs. dead), momentous 
(vs. trivial), and forced (vs. avoidable)” (p. 162). The key concept 
here is the idea of a “forced option.’ According to James and Ducasse, 
a forced option is one in which an individual cannot refuse to choose, 
since an apparent refusal is actually equivalent to the choice of one of 
the alternatives. Ducasse gives the example of a man whose car gets 
completely out of control as he is going downhill in it. The man must 
decide whether or not to jump out, but at the time he has no evidence 
to help him conclude which alternative would more likely save his 
life. The man’s option is forced in this situation because his refusal, or 
incapacity, to choose amounts to the same thing as choosing not to 
jump. Ducasse concludes that in a case such as this “wishful decision 
as to whether to believe or not believe . . . is not merely legitimate but 
unavoidable” (p. 165). 
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Does Ducasse prove his point? I think not. It does not seem to me 
that the existence of a forced option makes a ‘‘wishful decision” to 
believe or not believe either unavoidable or legitimate. If an option is 
forced, a refusal to decide “amounts to the same thing” as having de- 
cided for one of the alternatives. But ‘‘amounts to the same thing” 
only means that the practical consequences of a refusal to decide are 
the same as the practical consequences of deciding for one of the 
alternatives, which is quite different from saying that a wishful de- 
cision is unavoidable. Given the information that the man in the car 
never did jump, we have no basis for concluding either that he decided 
it was safer not to jump or that he suspended judgment. And if the 
man did suspend judgment, he may have remained in the car simply 
out of preference for comfort: for his refusal to decide whether jumping 
or staying would save his life is compatible with action (or inaction) 
of any sort. Strictly speaking, therefore, it is not one’s option that is 
“forced” but only one’s liability to the consequences. That is, in a case 
such as a runaway car, the driver is doomed to the consequences of 
staying in the car regardless of why it is that he actually does stay there. 

As a result, Ducasse can prove that faith is “legitimate’’ only by 
indicating the advantages of accepting a wishful decision rather than 
avoiding all decisions in the face of insufficient evidence. As I under- 
stand Ducasse, these advantages would have to be values that accrue 
to the believer rather than the agnostic or disbeliever. In other words, 
we are back to the man whose belief in the existence of a powerful 
and loving God provides him with a sense of security which would not 
come from disbelief or agnosticism. Ducasse would seem to be arguing 
that faith in the existence of a powerful and loving God is justified by 
the resultant sense of security, and therefore that there is no reason 
why anyone who needs this sense of security should be deprived of the 
faith necessary for bringing it about. But if this is what Ducasse holds, 
I fail to see why he considers the factor of equal evidence to be a 
necessary condition for the justification of faith. If it is the sense of 
security, or something of that sort, which justifies faith in the existence 
of a powerful and loving God, why may not this sense of security 
justify that faith regardless of whether there is much or little evidence 
for the existence of a powerful and loving God? If one is to justify 
faith in this manner, why not do so even if it is known that no such God - 
exists? 

The problem, then, is not one of justifying faith but of justifying any 
belief, whether it be a falsehood or a possible truth, which does not 
hew to the evidence. The problem is substantially the same as the 
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problem of justifying Plato’s “noble lie” or the simplifications told to 
children in order not to confuse or frighten them. In general, it is 
better for people to know the truth and accommodate themselves to 
it; but it is sometimes better for some individuals to believe a falsehood 
than to know a truth that will make them and others miserable. Like- 
wise, it is usually preferable for people to believe something that is 
merely unsupported by evidence rather than something which the 
evidence militates against; but here again, one can readily imagine 
cases in which the opposite would be true. In advance, one cannot 
decide which kind of belief is defensible for some particular individual. 
All we can say is that a belief never derives its legitimacy or justification 
from the existence of a forced option: insofar as it is preferable to be- 
lieve that which is supported by evidence, it is also preferable to 
suspend judgment whenever the evidence is not conclusive; insofar as 
it is preferable to believe that which conflicts with the evidence, it is 
permissible to believe anything under the sun. 
IRVING SINGER 

Cornell University 


REALITY AS SOCIAL PROCESS. Studies in Metaphysics and Re- 
ligion. By CHARLES HARTSHORNE. Foreword by WILLIAM ERNEST 
Hockinac. Boston, Beacon Press, 1953. Pp. 223. $4.00. 


Except for Chapter XIV, the essays in this collection are revisions 
of previously published articles. Professor Hartshorne confesses chagrin 
at so little deviation of opinion in fifteen years, but thereby implies 
the consistency of the material for a coherent work. 

The author’s thesis may be briefed from his Preface and the first 
essay. Conventional attacks on metaphysics and theology have estab- 
lished no “logically coercive issue of the form: ‘agree with me or with 
my opponents.’ There are ideas scarcely dreamed of by either party.” 
There are possibilities of a “higher synthesis” including two basic no- 
tions: that “God is temporal as well as eternal, and that all reality is 
‘psychic,’ or composed of some sort of feeling, volition, and the like. . . 
thought can arrive at no world other than a world of feelings, with 
their relations, aspects, varieties, and so forth. This is, in one aspect, 
the social view of reality.” The members of a society range between 
the extremes of maximum conformity, or total determinism, and 


maximum independence, or freedom. The society is essentially charac- 


terized by its element of “‘shared experience,” which qualifies all its 


members from the electron to Deity. There is no systematic defense of 
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these and derivative views. Such forcefulness as they possess rests 
largely in their explicative power. 

Hartshorne in his Preface names many philosophers who have con- 
tributed to the formation of his views; but the long shadow is A. N. 
Whitehead’s (see p. 18). In only one essay is Whitehead not referred to. 
The final essay is devoted to him. 

Many men have praised Whitehead, some have excoriated him; 
only a few have tried to use him. Hartshorne writes in the spirit of 
Whitehead and often uses Whitehead’s tools, but without servility. He 
strikes out in areas where Whitehead has said little (Ch. III) or cross- 
illuminates where Whitehead has already exposed (Ch. XIV). More- 
over, as he writes, the author evidently has before him the immediate 
world of practical affairs, especially matters of political society (e.g., 
pp. 47, 108, and 213-219). Metaphysics for this metaphysician is 
plainly not mere speculation. For these reasons, if for no others, Reality 
as Social Process merits respect. 

The first, third, and fourth essays, ““The Social Conception of the 
Universe,” “Elements of Truth in the Group-Mind Concepts,” and 
‘“A Synthesis of Idealism and Realism,” are probably the most satis- 


factory essays from a purely philosophical point of view. Those whose 
interest straddles philosophy and religion will find ““Theological Values 


in Current Metaphysics” (Ch. VII) and “Two Levels of Faith and 
Reason” (Ch. X) the most stimulating essays. ““Dewey’s Treatment of 
Theism” and ‘Russell on Ethics and Religion,” while of intrinsic 
interest, have little real bearing on the titular theme of the book. 

As a work in metaphysics the book has some defects. There is the 
(perhaps ineradicable) defect of any collection, however revised, that 
it lacks systematic force. Moreover the selection of essays has resulted 
in a preponderance of concern with religion. This candid expression 
of personal conviction is, I think, tactically speaking, unsound. It 
comes under the classification of limiting your audience to the already 
converted. A modern metaphysician should take, I venture, as at least 
some of his prospective audience those of his contemporaries who, 
having deserted the stupefying banquets of the past, now find insuffi- 
cient nourishment in the exquisite tid-bits of the present. For such an 
audience the author’s tactics are ill conceived, regardless of any ulti- 
mate interdependence of metaphysics and religion: In short, his evident 
ability to demonstrate the persistent usefulness of metaphysical inquiry 
is inadequately exploited in his urgency to get on with the great themes. 

Those who delight in the traditional weaknesses of metaphysicians 
will find relatively few syntactical jungles like the eleven-line heavy- 
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weight on page 23 and only an occasional safety play like ““Yet delicacy 
at the cost of slight vitality is ‘effete’ ”’ (p. 46). 

Hartshorne’s task is a lonely one. A handful of disagreeing meta- 
physicians on one side and a suspicious group of religionnaires on the 
other are sure that he is concerned with the right topics but perhaps 
not in the right way. Other more distant spectators are unconvinced 
that he is even concerned with the right topics. 

The present collection of stimulating but somewhat random essays 
is not likely to be Professor Hartshorne’s final statement on his subject. 
One hopes for another book from him, more singly conceived and 
dominated by primarily metaphysical considerations. 


NATHANIEL LAWRENCE 
Harvard University 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE. By 
W. A. WuiteHouse. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. vi, 150. $3.75. 


Professor Whitehouse brings to the well-worn topic of the relations 
of Christianity and science an equipment containing elements rarely 


combined—a Barthian position in theology and a considerable interest 
in and acquaintance with the procedures and results of scientific in- 
vestigation. With such a background his main question is: “Is there 
any reason why those whose thinking is pre-eminently scientific should 
mistrust Christian thinking?” (p. 5). 

It could not be charged that the author minimizes the difficulty of 
his problem. He dismisses any attempt to assimilate “‘Church thinking” 
to the pattern of scientific thinking as ‘‘nonsense”’ (pp. 130-131). His 
analysis of Church thinking is essentially Barthian. All truly Christian 
thinking is ultimately based on God’s self-revelation to men. This sel/f- 
disclosure on the part of God is taken as an ultimate fact, not subject to 
test by the investigations of human reason. Within the framework set 
by this revelation, all the resources of human reason and experience 
can, and must, be used in order to construct progressively a clear and 
intelligible body of doctrine which will accurately convey the Word of 
God; but by the very terms of Church thinking that Word, which 
defines the framework, can be neither abandoned nor proved. It can 
only be accepted by an act of faith, by ‘‘a responsible act of conformity 
to God’s behest involving the whole man’”’ (p. 39). 

So conceived, Church thinking differs in important respects from 
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that of science. For example “general assent is not regarded as a test 
of its truth, nor is it to be expected from the nature of the case” (p. 137). 
“It treats of matters which are beyond the range of controlled observa- 
tion and experiment” (p. 137); and “‘in the last resort . . . scepticism 
cannot be carried beyond a certain point or the whole enterprise will 
become unintelligible” (p. 138). The author also takes pains to point 
out elements in the Christian faith which naturally appear distasteful 
to the “scientific attitude,”’ e.g., God’s providence, miracles, and the 
“scandalous particularity’ in the decisive importance which Chris- 
tians attach to certain historical events. The issue is further sharpened 
by the fact that Whitehouse is not content simply to confront the 
scientific mind with religion in general; but also, in the central and 
perhaps most valuable part of the book, he carefully discusses the 
fundamental Christian doctrines in such a way as to “‘bring out the 
things for which a Christian must contend, whether he is a scientist or 
not, and to examine them in the light of things for which a scientist 
must contend, whether he is a Christian or not” (p. 54). 

But it must be confessed that the resolution of the problem is not 
nearly so satisfactory as its statement. The author does, indeed, make 
some moves in the direction of softening the opposition. He argues 
vigorously for the intellectual honesty of the Christian thinker, main- 
taining that, in committing ourselves to the Christian faith, ‘““‘we do 
not thereby lose the intellectual freedom which the scientist rightly 
holds dear’? (p. 46). And he argues, successfully in my opinion, that 
scientific thinking proper can do nothing to disprove Christian doc- 
trines; the resistance to Christianity comes rather from the “‘scientific 
attitude,” which is in effect an alternative world view, which real 
scientific thinking can establish as little as it can Christianity, and 
which is in fact nothing but a “‘colossal assumption which so far has 
failed to vindicate itself’ (p. 138). Beyond these negative points, how- 
ever, little is done to recommend positively Christian thinking to the 
scientifically inclined as a reliable avenue to truth. We are told that 
the “‘assurance of faith” which is at the basis of Christianity is no mere 
‘pious assumption,” and “can be tested . . . with the utmost rigour.” 
But this is immediately qualified by pointing to the “solid ground” 
from which such testing ‘‘takes its rise, and to which it is irrevocably 
committed: the ‘solid ground’ of God’s self-revelation in the Gospel 
events” (p. 133). 

Perhaps the basic mistake of the author is not to have failed to give 
a positive justification of the basis of Christian faith, acceptable to the 
scientifically minded, but rather to have talked as if one were possible 
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—and called for. If Christianity is ultimately based on a divine self- 
disclosure in which certain demands are made on us, perhaps the 
most that can be done for the scientist (or for anyone else) is to present 
as Clearly as possible the nature of the decision he is required to make, 
and to indicate, as clearly as may be, the way in which he is to look 
(or listen) for the self-authenticating Word of God. In any event, 
despite his failure to fulfill a probably impossible task, Professor White- 
house has written a very suggestive and valuable book. 


WILu1AM P. ALSTON 
University of Michigan 


THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL TILLICH. Edited by CuHartes W. 
Keciey and Rospert W. Brera. The Library of Living Theology, 
Volume I. New York, Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. 370. $5.50. 


If the present fashion in symposia continues, philosophers and theo- 
logians will soon no longer die with many of their secret thoughts still 
with them. Editors Kegley and Bretall have planned The Library of 
Living Theology, with some variation, after the pattern of P. A. Schilpp’s 
Library of Living Philosophers, whose most distinctive feature was a reply 
by the philosopher in question to the interpretation and criticism of 
his views given in the preceding essays. In addition, this first volume 
of the projected series opens with twenty pages of illuminating ‘“‘auto- 
biographical reflections” by Paul Tillich, the distinguished philosophi- 
cal theologian of Union Theological Seminary in New York whose 
views are the subject for discussion; and there is of course a complete 
bibliography of his writings. The fourteen contributors are Walter M. 
Horton (Oberlin), Theodore M. Greene (Yale), Theodor Siegfried 
(Marburg), George F. Thomas (Princeton), J. H. Randall (Columbia), 
Charles Hartshorne and James Luther Adams (Chicago), Dorothy 
Emmet (Manchester), David E. Roberts and Reinhold Niebuhr 
(Union Theological), A. T. Mollegen (Virginia Theological Seminary), 
Nels Ferré (Vanderbilt), R. H. Daubney (The Theological College, 
Ely, Cambridgeshire, England), and Eduard Heimann (New School 
for Social Research). 

One notes with regret the absence from this list of the names of 
Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Richard Niebuhr, and many other phi- 


losophers or theologians whose stature certainly warranted inclusion 
and whose viewpoints would be indispensable for an exciting interna- 
tional discussion and for a full representation of the crosscurrents of 
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opinion relative to Tillich’s theology. The editors have achieved, how- 
ever, a volume which is easier to hold while reading than one of 
Schilpp’s, and the essays uniformly display great competence. To- 
gether the topics of the chapters, like the man’s thought they are 
talking about, evidence great breadth: epistemology, ontology, theo- 
logical methodology, the nature of man, the idea of God, the interpreta- 
tion of history, religious socialism, biblical and ontological speculation, 
Paul Tillich’s role in contemporary thought, his philosophy of culture, 
and the significance of his theology for the German situation (to which 
country he is happily ‘“‘returning” by the rapid translation of his Eng- 
lish books). On the philosophical side, chapters deserving special men- 
tion are the one by Hartshorne on his own and Tillich’s idea of God 
and the one by Randall on Tillich’s ontology (even though Randall’s 
quip that if “‘belief in the existence of God is the worst form of atheism, 
I am at least free of atheism in that form”’ itself shows little grasp of 
the doctrine of essence and existence which leads Tillich to regard the 
question of the existence of God as a question badly posed). 

The volume’s contribution to present discussion will likely be toward 
rebuilding the bridge between theology and philosophy. It is both a 
cause and a sign of the overspecialization, the triviality, and what 
Montague described as the present distemper of much modern phi- 
losophy that philosophers in great numbers ceased to read the theo- 
logians while (in spite of all the regrettable isolation there is) theolo- 
gians never ceased to read the philosophers and to profit from what 
they read. The choice of Paul Tillich as the subject for this first volume 
is particularly fortunate, since, as Professor Randall remarks, he is 
‘not only the ablest Protestant theologian of the present day, but also 
by far the most persuasive exponent of the philosophy of existentialism, 
and, what is more to the point, a real contributor to the present-day 
revival of metaphysical enquiry.” 

Readers of this journal will be delighted to learn, however, that the 
discussion will continue. The system has not yet been completed. I do 
not refer to the fact that the second volume of Tillich’s Systematic 
Theology (to be his Gifford Lectures) has not yet been published, but 
to internal tensions within his thought which are not apt to be re- 
solved easily. In his ‘‘autobiographical reflections” Tillich calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “speeches and essays can be like screws, drilling 
into untouched rocks.” This has been his procedure for penetrating 
the whole range of experience, with the result that, as he confesses, 
“there is even in a well organized work such as my Systematic Theology 
a certain inconsistency and indefiniteness of terminology; there is the 
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influence of different, sometimes competitive motives of thought.”’ It 
would be highly ungracious to turn such a candid, unphilosophic 
admission against the author. The fact is that precisely here is a chief 
strength of Tillich’s theology. He stands, as author and critics are 
fond of pointing out, on many boundaries: between naturalism and 
supernaturalism, between existentialism and Jlogos-theology, between 
Christianity and secular culture, between liberalism and neo-ortho- 
doxy, etc. He has drilled his screws into the rocks of many mountain 
ranges and in the valleys created by divergent cultural streams. He 
does not display the vice attributed to earlier systematizers of including 
points of view directed against his own position only by altering them 
beyond recognition or compressing them into premature and artificial 
harmony. Instead, competitive motives exert full force within his 
thinking; and at the same time the whole bent of his mind has been 
to understand constructively how these separable insights may be true 
ensemble. 

Not everyone will agree that this is the case. The discussion, pro- 
voked by Niebuhr and others in this volume, whether biblical or onto- 
logical speculation prevails in Tillich’s thought (for example, in his 
view of creation and the fall), has not altogether resolved that issue. 
The fact is that both are at work, but Aow, without one subduing the 
other, metaphysicians and biblical theologians in their interpretations 
of Tillich are not likely to agree. Tillich stands against all idolatry 
and against reason and human culture as a factory of idolatry in the 
power of “‘the Protestant principle’; but he by no means states as 
seemingly radical a doctrine of human sinfulness as was the corollary 
of this principle in the minds of the Reformers; this is why Anglicans 
so easily accept his interpretation of Protestantism. 

An allied issue is obscured in this volume because “‘it was editorially 
impossible to include Prof. Siegfried’s very long and careful argu- 
ments”’ against Tillich’s replacement of the historical (and as such the 
historically problematic) Jesus with “‘the New Testament picture of 
Jesus as the Christ.” If this volume had to be brought out before the 
publication of volume two of the Systematic Theology, that part of 
Siegfried’s essay or something like it should have been included, par- 
ticularly since each contributor made use of the unpublished Proposi- 
tions on which Systematic II is to be based. As it stands this volume 


gives a quite incomplete appraisal of Tillich’s views on this important 
issue—one might even say an unbalanced consideration of this point, 
for while the editors eliminate Siegfried’s unfavorable comment they 
include one whole and exceedingly competent essay by Mollegen in- 
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terpreting Tillich’s Christology in a favorable light as “‘wholly and 
finally determined by the revelation of God recorded in the Bible.” 
This chapter is chiefly based on a published article, ““A Reinterpreta- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Incarnation,” which is cited in the bibli- 
ography as “A Misinterpretation ...’’—a slip which some will glee- 
fully regard as not without symbolic meaning. 

The theologians drive Tillich (or rather his genuinely Christian 
theology leads him) to interpret Christ as the “universal karros’’ giving 
meaning to all special times in human history and the “‘concrete Jogos” 
illuminating reason in its grasp of the ‘‘universal logos.” In short, 
Tillich as theologian views the whole of being from one particular 
standing point. On the other hand, the philosophers drive him (or 
rather the genuine metaphysical bent of his thinking leads him) to 
enter wholly upon the task of philosophizing in the confidence that 
‘there is no particular place to look to discover the structure of being; 
there is no particular place to stand to discover the categories of ex- 
perience. The place to look is all places; the place to stand is no place 
at all: it is pure reason.” The theologian and the philosopher dwell 
together in Tillich because of the strength of his belief that ‘‘no phi- 
losophy which is obedient to the universal /ogos can contradict the 
concrete logos, the Logos ‘who became flesh.’”? The two are articu- 
lated in his “method of correlation”: philosophy, particularly existen- 
tial philosophy, in its analysis of being poses the questions of man’s 
‘ultimate concern” which no philosophy can answer; and theology, 
particularly Christian theology, gives answer to these ultimate ques- 
tions. Yet Thomas evokes from Tillich the statement that the unity 
which seems to be the end-result of such a method must already “‘be 
present in the way the method of correlation develops the existential ques- 
tion, to which revelation is the answer. It must . . . be present in the 
philosopher who has discovered in the event of Christ the entrance to the uni- 
versal logos’’ (italics mine). I should suppose that the philosopher who 
might otherwise have been sympathetically disposed will now regard 
“correlation” as something of a tautology (since the answers given by 
revealed theology enter decisively into the philosophical formulation 
of the ultimate questions of man’s existence); and that without this 
admission many theologians would regard Tillich’s views as insuffi- 
ciently centered in the Light which “twas coming into the world” in 
Christ. 

These then are a few of the fundamental tensions within the thought 
of Paul Tillich. Yet by letting down his drill into so many rocks he 
mines rich ore, and at the same time represents ia his person precisely 
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where we stand at the present stage of thought. After reading Tillich 
no truly constructive and sensitive mind can include less, or include 
it more harmoniously. No one can mistake his synthesis for any form 
of medievalism which manages more unity of less of the range of 
human experience. 

PauL RAMSEY 


Princeton University 


WHAT IS RELIGION? By ALBAN G. Wivcery. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. Pp. xii, 330. $5.00. 

Although few if any readers are likely to accept all of Professor 
Widgery’s conclusions or be satisfied with his treatment of all the 
many topics discussed in his most recent work, What Is Religion? most 
of them will doubtless hail it as a welcome, thoroughly worth-while 
discussion of most of the problems commonly discussed in the phi- 
losophy of religion. Even though its originality is largely confined to 
the wealth of its explicit references to non-Christian religions, espe- 
cially Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism, its author shows for the 
most part such exceptional ‘‘common sense,” sanity, and balance, and 
not seldom also such keen dialectical skill, that this work must be 
classed among the half-dozen best works on the subject in English 
now in print. For this reason one must fervently hope that it will have 
a wide circulation even though it is much less suitable for use as a 
textbook in most introductory philosophy of religion courses than, let 
me say, Professor Trueblood’s The Logic of Belief. The latter to a far 
greater degree meets the intellectual needs of the average American 
college undergraduate and even, I have some reason to believe, not a 
few students in our theological seminaries. In more advanced courses, 
including some seminars, Widgery’s work should, however, be quite 
valuable as a basis for discussion, and in addition it should of course 
be read not merely by all philosophers, theologians, and ministers of 
the gospel, but by all who are interested in the various metaphysical, 
epistemological, and religious problems embraced in the general 
subject of the philosophy of religion. 

Professor Widgery’s general philosophical position is that of a meta- 
physical dualist, an interactionist,.and an ardent believer in free will. 
(His distinction between ideas and minds may perhaps cause some 
readers, like myself, to wonder if he ought not to call himself a pluralist, 
even though he takes these ideas to be products of mind, since he 
assumes mind to be responsible for the existence of matter, real and 
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distinct though it be.) In his opinion no other metaphysical views are 
compatible with the data on which a genuine philosophy of religion 
must rest, even though reason as such in his view is as incapable of 
demonstrating the truth of these theories as it is of demonstrating their 
falsity. 

Although Widgery repeatedly denies any inspirational or reformatory 
motives, there can, I believe, be small doubt that he is eager to change 
our conduct as well as our ideas. “For the serious thinker a philosophy 
must be a philosophy of life’ (p. 5). And since religion more or less 
determines what a man will make of himself, “One of our greatest 
needs is recognition of every intelligent person to strive for an adequate 
knowledge of religion” (p. 1). Nor can those interested in the study of 
religion confine themselves exclusively to the consideration of purely 
religious data, though these are of major importance. Although the 
initial assumption of unity in reality may be wrong (p. 24) these, like 
other “departmental” data, must be viewed in relation to the whole, 
the current distrust of philosophical “‘systems’’ notwithstanding. 

For an author stressing the objectivity of truth without much recog- 
nition of its simultaneous “‘subjectivity,”’ in the sense in which Kierke- 
gaard used this term, Widgery gives surprising recognition to the 
correlation between life and thought, character and philosophy (p. 5). 
An even greater attention to the problems involved here might, how- 
ever, have saved him from the assumption, voiced on page 57, that 
independence of thought may be ensured merely by external non- 
identification with some particular creed. To this reviewer at least, 
this smacks too much of the idea that a person can escape his sub- 
jectivity, which of course itself is compatible with the objectivity of 
the “‘truths” he apprehends, by the easy application of some external 
tests. 

Holding that the philosophy of religion, like any other “depart- 
mental’’ philosophical studies, must base itself on “the immediacies of 
actual experience” (p. 20) and on the sciences (the history and psy- 
chology of religion and, most important of all, the comparative study 
of religion) in dealing with these, Widgery’s primary concern is of 
course the delineation of the differences between “religion” and other 
human interests and concerns. 

Believing that we have a real though limited knowledge of the world 
in which we live, Widgery emphasizes first of all the differences be- 
tween knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description and 
the greater importance of the former (p. 25). With knowledge ulti- 
mately based on direct acquaintance with things, facts, and data rather 
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than on reason and inference, the knowable need not be definable. 
Whether this belief, which this reviewer also shares, justifies the author 
in thinking that religion is or must be indefinable simply because some 
things are so is, I think, open to doubt. If Widgery had tried to formu- 
late the essentials of religion more clearly at the start he might perhaps 
have been less apt to exaggerate the differences between the historical 
religions, on the one hand, and such modern “‘isms”’ as humanism and 
communism on the other, and he might also have saved himself from 
having to try to fit primitive Buddhism and Jainism, to give but two 
examples, into the theocentric pattern which he believes characteristic 
of all ‘‘religions,” at least at their highest and best. 

Apart from this, his account of religion, or as I would prefer to call 
it, religion in a strict or narrower sense (which rules out Jainism, 
Hinayana Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism, as I see it) his ac- 
count of religion seems to me fundamentally sound. It is “living in the 
felt presence of God”’ (p. 265), a matter of individual rather than social 
concern (i.e., in its primary aspects) —‘‘The History of Religion is of 
individuals as religious” (p. 45), not a matter of outward form and 
behavior (p. 50), best expressed in worship and praise and ‘“‘joyful 
communion with God” (p. 203), even though struggle with and re- 
demption from sin and other “real evils” play a prominent part in its 
make-up. No two religions are quite alike, each being apt to excel 
the others in some particular respect. Widgery thinks Islam excels the 
others as regards prayer (p. 206), Hinduism as regards its recognition 
of the religious significance of sex (p. 220), Christianity as regards its 
forms of public worship (p. 227).) Yet all “‘real’’ religions are centered 
on God, on a God whom religious experience shows to be a real 
person—a thinking, feeling, willing mind—holy, powerful, all-know- 
ing, whose love, though wider in its scope and free from defects, 
essentially is akin to man’s own (p. 95). 

This God is known only through revelation, i.e., through a dis- 
tinctively religious experience (pp. 69-70), which, however, is con- 
ditioned by human attitudes and practices (p. 79) and for mankind 
at large largely grounded in the lives and experiences of ‘‘the saints,” 
whose derived holiness, however, does not, in Widgery’s opinion, 
justify any belief in special incarnations. 

Spatial limitations unfortunately forbid a more detailed considera- 
tion of Widgery’s ideas and treatment. I would, however, like to call 
special attention to his discussion of the differences between “‘the whole 
truth” and “wholly true” (p. 11); his analysis of the meaning of 
eternity and eternal truth (p. 11); the discussion of the relationship 
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between truth and consistency, and truth and consensus (pp. 14-15); 
his defense of objective aesthetic and moral values (pp. 16-18); his 
comments on the relationship between morals and metaphysical 
idealism (p. 21); his treatment of religious education (p. 42); his com- 
ments on history and historians (p. 59); his criticism of objective 
idealism and Advaitist (Hindu) monism (p. 103); his criticism of 
epistemological relativism (p. 106) and determinism (p. 117); and his 
discussions of the belief in immortality (pp. 129 ff.), of evil (p. 170), 
of Providence and Natural Law (pp. 207 ff.), and of the ordination 
of the clergy (p. 231). All of these are very good and not seldom 
brilliant. 

As for adverse criticisms, I have already hinted at a few. Even to 
list all the additional ones that I might cite would require far too 
much space. Some may be due more to slipshod and careless writing, 
such as every author is guilty of at times, than to real convictions on 
the part of the author. For instance, I find it difficult to believe that 
Widgery really believes that ‘‘A ‘meaningful experience’ is one worth 
having in itself” (p. 28). What of the experience of injustice or cruelty? 
And does he really believe that “Conflicts among religions have been 
largely due to their forms of expression. In real significance they are 
more in agreement than otherwise” (p. 46)? To do that, it seems to me 
one must deny, reject, or neglect the central and the unique in the 
different separate religions in a manner quite inconsistent with Wid- 
gery’s repeated emphasis on the importance of individual variations 
from one human being to another. 

As a result of this, Widgery’s otherwise highly commendable refer- 
ences to diverse kinds of religious beliefs and experiences have, in my 
estimate, lost a great deal of their potential value, giving the reader 
a false and misleading picture of several religious faiths, at least as 
expounded by their founders, both in deeds and in words. For example, 
Widgery rather oddly accuses Jesus (whose uniqueness in the history 
of religion he consistently denies or minimizes) or his followers of claim- 
ing that he saved all men from their sins or promised to do so (p. 186). 
A rereading of the New Testament might perhaps be in order here. 

Despite all the faults of omission and commission one thus may find 
in Professor Widgery’s work, it still remains, however, a significant, 
worth-while, suggestive, and stimulating contribution to an important 
subject, whose wide circulation would seem to be highly desirable. 


Sven NILSON 
Unionville, Connecticut 
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EL HOMBRE EN LA ENCRUCIFADA. By José FERRATER Mora. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Sudamericana, 1952. Pp. 343. 30.-m/arg. 


“Man at the Crossroads” states its purpose as an attempt to de- 
scribe the attitudes some men have taken when they felt that they 
were facing the advent of a universal state arriving by a geological 
rather than historical process (p. 11). Part I delineates typical atti- 
tudes toward such a situation adopted in later antiquity by Cynics, 
Stoics, Neoplatonists, Futurists (Hebrew sects awaiting the Messiah), 
power-seekers, manipulators of anonymous power to keep themselves 
in position, and Christians. Part II finds a weak analogy between the 
modern period and declining antiquity. Criticism of the determination 
of periods in modern history and rejection of extreme views as to the 
value of the modern age introduce the decision to treat it in “three 
chief moments of crisis” (p. 169). The crisis of the ‘‘few” is met by the 
Cartesian tradition. The crisis of the “many” (about 1680 to 1750) is 
met by bringing reason to earth (p. 226) and adopting a way of life 
at once tolerant, antienthusiast, and cultivated (p. 225). Factors lead- 
ing from these precarious integrations to the crisis of “‘all’’ are de- 
scribed, and this crisis is found to be the problem of planetary integra- 
tion (p. 260). Three phases of this problem are treated in the closing 
chapter: technology, organization of society, and the search for an 
“absolute.” Solution of these seems hopeful, if technology is not per- 
mitted to develop in isolation from the other two, if organization pro- 
vides for variety, individual freedom, and continuation of society, and 
if the four traditional absolutes, God, Man, Nature, Society, can be 
kept in “dynamic equilibrium” (p. 313). With these suggestions the 
volume goes beyond a mere delineation of attitudes. A certain lack of 
unity between its two parts seems perceptible, as well as a certain 
intricacy arising from the pursuit of substantiating ramifications which 
clarify meanings and anticipate criticisms. Yet, the volume, using 
adroitly such concepts as situation, crisis, incorporation, assimilation, 
possibility, gives evidence of wide and reflective reading, offers close 
psychological and historical analyses, and provides both a suggestive 
perspective of past and present outlooks and one rational hope for 
the future. 

O. A. Kusitz 
University of Illinorts 
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SCIENCE AND MANS BEHAVIOR. The Contribution of Phylo- 
biology. Including the complete text of The Neurosis of Man. By 
TRIGANT Burrow. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii, 
564. $6.00. 

THE RISE OF METHODISM. A Source Book. By RicHarp M. 
CamerRoN. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xvii, 397. 
$4.75. 

THE REBEL. An Essay on Man in Revolt. By ALBERT Camus. With 
a Foreword by Sir HERBERT READ. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953- Pp. 274. $4.00. 

POWER OF WORDS. By Stuart Cuase in collaboration with 
Marian Ty.er Cuase. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xii, 308. $3.95.—Further development of themes 
from the same author’s earlier The Tyranny of Words (1938) with 
much new material. A useful bibliography is appended. 


MAKING AND KNOWING IN HOBBES, VICO, AND DEWEY. 


By ArtTHUR CuiLp. University of California Publications in Phi- 
losophy, Vol. XVI, no. 13, pp. 271-310. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1953. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. By James 
Co.uins. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1954. Pp. x, 854. 
$9.75.—An extensive survey of modern philosophy from Bacon to 
Bergson written from the Thomist standpoint. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By Irvinc M. Cort. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1954. Pp. xvi, 156. $5.00.—An introductory text for 
undergraduates and graduates. This book presupposes no previous 
training in logic. Topics range from very general discussions of lan- 
guage and logic through a development of a first-order functional 
calculus. There is an appendix on the algebra of classes, and one 
on the ramified theory of types. 

LA PSYCHOLOGIE DE LA CREATION. Esquisse pour une descrip- 
tion de l’acte de création en tant que phénomene pur. By DEMETRE 
CouTALos. Paris, 1953. Pp. 92. Fr. 150. 

LA DIALECTIQUE DE L’ETRE ABSOLU. Tome premier. By 
DemeETRE CouTALos. Paris, 1953. Pp. x, 126. 
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AUGUSTINE TO GALILEO. The History of Science, a.p. 400-1650. 
By A. C. Crompir. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1953. Pp. xvi, 436. $8.00.—Printed in England and beautifully 
illustrated, this is the American edition of Crombie’s systematic and 
comprehensive history of medieval science. By going directly to the 
works of medieval scientists, Crombie shows that the truth about 
medieval science is much richer and more fascinating than any of 
the recent rumors about it and that the Western scientific tradition 
has been continuous from Greek times to our own. 


PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN SCIENCE. 2d ed. By Haro.tp T. 
Davis. Evanston, IIl., Principia Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. xx, 465. $4.50. 
—A revised edition of a book first published in 1931. A stimulating 
discussion of some of the main problems arising from developments 
in modern physics. 


THE REVOLUTION IN PHYSICS. A Non-mathematical Survey of 
Quanta. By Louts pe Brocute. Translated by RALPH W. NIEMEYER. 
New York, Noonday Press, 1953. Pp. 310. $4.50.—An admirable 
survey for the layman. A striking demonstration of the extent to 
which some of the most abstruse topics in modern physics can be 
rendered intelligible without the use of mathematics. 


A LEXICON OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. Based on The Summa 
Theologica and selected passages of his other works. Fascicle V. R-Z. 
Edited by Roy J. DeFarRart, SisteER M. INvioLaTa Barry, and 
Icnatius McGuriness. Washington, Catholic University of America 
Press, 1954. Pp. vi, 935-1186. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. By Gitorcio pet Veccuio. Translated by 
Tuomas Owen Martin from the eighth edition (1952). Washing- 
ton, Catholic University of America Press, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 474. 
$6.50.—A translation of the eighth edition of Leziont di Filosofia del 
Dintto, first published in 1930. It is the fullest exposition of Del 
Vecchio’s neo-Kantian philosophy of law, which has exercised wide 
influence in Italy. The introduction, by Dean Brendan Francis 
Brown of the School of Law of the Catholic University of America, 
hails it as ‘tone of the greatest books of all times in its field.” 


DER DIALOG “KRATYLOS” IM RAHMEN DER PLATONISCHEN 
SPRACH- UND ERKENNTNISPHILOSOPHIE. By Joser Derso- 
LAV. Saarbriiken, West-Ost-Verlag, 1953. Pp. 120. Fr. 750.—A dis- 
cussion of the ontological and epistemological aspects of Plato’s 
philosophy of language. 
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EPICURUS AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. By Norman WeNtTWorRTH De 
Wirt. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 
388. $6.00. 


DIOGENES. Autumn 1953, no. 3. Brooklyn, Intercultural Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1953. Pp. ii, 125. 75 cents. 

THE AIM AND STRUCTURE OF PHYSICAL THEORY. By Pierre 
Dunem. Foreword by Prince Louis pe Brocute. Translated from 
the French by Puivip P. Wiener. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xxii, 344. $6.00.—A valuable translation of a great 
classic in the philosophy of science. 


THE PROTESTANT CREDO. By Verctttus Ferm. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii, 241. $6.00. 


PERSONAL RELIGION AMONG THE GREEKS. By Anpré-JEAn 
Festucizre. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954. Pp. x, 
186. $3.75.—Religion, Festugiére properly insists, is necessarily per- 
sonal and, as personal, manifests itself in piety: either in popular 
piety, expressed in the worship of God which employs saints, idols, 
and images as intermediaries; or reflective piety, expressed in the 
mystical devotion to God as directly accessible to men. The Sather 
Classical Lectures for 1952, presented here in book form, are a 


careful and illuminating study of popular and reflective piety 
amongst the Greeks. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT LIFE. By Fe.ix FriepBerc. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. xii, 40. $2.50. 


PLATON. Band I. Seinswahrheit und Lebenswirklichkeit. Zweite 
erweiterté und verbesserte Auflage. By Paut FriepLANpeER. Berlin, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1954. Pp. xiv, 390. 


DIALOGUE CONCERNING THE TWO CHIEF WORLD SYSTEMS 
—PTOLEMAIC AND COPERNICAN. By Ga.tLeo GALILet. Trans- 
lated by St1LLMAN Drake. Foreword by ALBERT ErnsTEIN. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1953. Pp. xxviii, 496. $10.00.—The 
publication of this sumptuous translation is an event of first im- 
portance for all those who are interested in the history or philosophy 
of science. The translator and the publishers deserve great credit for 
undertaking this enterprise. There is an interesting Foreword by 
Einstein. 


PSYCHOLOGY: THE UNITY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By Tim- 
otHy GANNON. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1954. Pp. xii, 482. $4.75. 
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LE SYSTEME STOICIEN ET L’IDEE DE TEMPS. By Victor 
Go.pscHmIpT. Paris, J. Vrin, 1953. 


ANTHROPOLOGIE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Bibliothéque des Idées. By 
BERNARD GROETHUYSEN. Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1953. Pp. 284. 
Fr. 650.—‘‘Know thyself’’—this theme, which the author takes as 
definitive of philosophical anthropology, is traced down through the 
history of Western thought from Socrates to the present. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE DE DEMAIN. By Avucusto Guzzo. Traduction 
de M.-L. Roure. Préface de Rene Le Senne. Paris, Aubier, Edi- 
tions Montaigne, 1953. Pp. 108. Fr. 345. 


INQUIRIES INTO THE NATURE OF LAW AND MORALS. By 
AxEL HAceErRstTROM. Edited by Kari Otivecrona. Translated by 
C. D. Broan. Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksell, 1953. Pp. xxxii, 378. 
Sw. cr. 2.00; bound Sw. cr. 30.00. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF WORLD PEACE. By A. Hamer HA tt. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. viii, 112. $3.00. 


LA THEORIE DE LINTELLECT D°APRES ARISTOTE ET SES 
COMMENTATEURS. By O. HAmE.tin. Ouvrage publié avec une 
introduction par EpMonp Barsotin. Paris, J. Vrin, 1953. Pp. xvii, 
93.—A study of Aristotle’s theory of the mind and its interpretations 
by Alexander, Themistius, Simplicius, Averroes, and St. Thomas. 
It was written half a century ago, but has remained unpublished. 
Its present publication, with a useful introduction, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature on this subject. 


CLAUDE HELVETIUS: PHILOSOPHER OF DEMOCRACY AND 
ENLIGHTENMENT. By Irvine L. Horowitz. New York, Paine- 
Whitman Publishers, 1954. Pp. x, 196. $3.00.—A study of the views 
of Helvetius on religion, ethics, politics, economics, and education, 
written by a Marxist scholar. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO RELIGION. By Rusy F. Joun- 
ston. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xxiv, 202. $3.75. 

THE ETHICS OF CIVILIZATION. By Arnotp H. Kamiat. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 80. $2.00. 

THE LOGIC OF MODERN SCIENCE. By J. R. Kantor. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., Principia Press, 1953. Pp. xvi, 360. $6.00. 

CAUSALITY IN NATURAL SCIENCE. By Victor F. LEnzeEn. 
Springfield, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, 1954. Pp. viii, 122. $3.00.— 
A monograph in a series entitled American Lectures in Philosophy. 
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Familiar points are made clearly and succinctly. There is a valuable 
bibliography of ninety-one items. 


ON EDUCATION. The Future in Education and Education for a 
World Adrift. By Str RicHarp Livincstone. Cambridge, England, 
and New York, Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. x, 232. $3.00. 


EINHEIT DER KULTUR. Gesamtsynthese. By Ewatp HeEtmut 
Liprert. Stuttgart-Mohringen, Birkenkopf-Verlag, 1954. Pp. 240. 
DM 15.90. 


MATTER, ENERGY MECHANICS. By Jaxop MANDELKER. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xiv, 73. $3.75. 

MAIN CURRENTS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. A History of the 
Sciences. By STEPHEN S. Mason. New York, Abelard-Schuman, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. viii, 520. $5.00.—The main currents of scientific 
thought, from 3000 B.c. to A.D. 1950, have been dammed, diverted, 
and separated into trickles—isolated and minute movements of the 
scientific sea around us. 


IN QUEST OF A NEW ETHICS. By Cuarres Mayer. Translated 
and with a Preface by HARoLp A. LarraABEE. Boston, Beacon Press, 
1954. Pp. xiv, 322. $4.00.—This is neither a new ethical theory nor 
a quest for one. It is a sophisticated, novel, and strangely epigram- 
matic presentation of a materialist ethics. 

FROM PLATONISM TO NEOPLATONISM. By Puivie MERLAN. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. Pp. xvi, 210. Guilders 12. 

UNDERSTANDING THE JAPANESE MIND. By James CLARK 
Motoney. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xx, 252. 
$3.50. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By A. R. 
M. Murray. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. viii, 240. 
$4.75.—An exposition and critical discussion of the classical systems 
of political philosophy. 

TESTI UMANISTICI SU LA RETORICA. Testi editi e inediti su 
Retorica e Dialettica di Mario Nizorio, FRANcEscO PATRIZI, 
Pietro Ramo. A cura de EucGento Garin, PAoLo Ross!, CESARE 
Vaso.t. Roma, Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1953. 

SECRET POWER OF LIFE. By E. J. Nye. New York, Vantage Press, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xii, 115. $2.75. 

BENEDETTO CROCE E LO STORICISMO. By Francesco OLGIATI. 
Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1953. Pp. vi, 398. Lire 1,000. 
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TOOLS OF TRUTH. John Dewey Memorial Lecture, 1953. By Max 
C. Orro. Bennington, Vt., Bennington College, 1953. Pp. 20. 


REALMS OF VALUE. A Critique of Human Civilization. By RALPH 
BarTON Perry. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xiv, 498. $7.50. 

AXIOMATIK DER ANSCHAUUNGSMANNIGFALTIGKEIT. By 

YrjO ReEenpAad. Sarja Series A. L. Mathematica—Physica. 157. 
Helsinki, Academic Bookstore, 1953. Pp. 24. 100:-. 


UBER ANSCHAULICHE UNABHANGIGKEIT UND BEGRIFFLI- 
CHE ORTHOGONALITAT. By Yrjé Reenpad. Helsinki, Academic 
Bookstore, 1953. Pp. 10. 75:-. 


UBER DEN KANTISCHEN GRUNDSATZ DER KAUSALITAT. 
By YrjO REENPAA. Sarja-Ser. B, Nide-Tom. 83,2. Helsinki, Finnish 
Academy of Science and Letters, 1953. Pp. 22. Pretium 50 mk. 


NOMOLOGICAL STATEMENTS AND ADMISSIBLE OPERA- 
TIONS. Studies in Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics. By 
Hans REICHENBACH. Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. vi, 140. F. 13.50; L 1/7.—A detailed theory of the 
nature of lawlike statements, i.e., those involving “physical entail- 
ment.” Based upon the same author’s sketch in Elements of Symbolic 


Logic (1947). 


ROUSSEAU: POLITICAL WRITINGS. Translated and edited by 
Freperick Watkins. Containing 7he Soctal Contract, Considerations on 
the Government of Poland, and Part I of the Constitutional Project for 
Corsica. Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1954. Pp. xlii, 
330. 10/6, net.—This is the sixth in a fine series of Nelson Philo- 
sophical Texts. 

A FOUNDATION OF ONTOLOGY. A Critical Analysis of Nicolai 
Hartmann. By Otro Samuet. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1953- Pp. xvi, 155. $3.75. 

THE LIFE OF REASON or THE PHASES OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 
By GeorcE SANTAYANA. One-volume edition. Revised by the au- 
thor in collaboration with DanieL Cory. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1954. Pp. viii, 504. $6.50.—The revisions sharpen and 
clarify Santayana’s theory of the relation between our idea of the 
natural world and that world itself. 

PHILOSOPHIE DER GEGENWART. By FriepricH ScHNEIDER. 
Basel, Ernst Reinhardt, 1954. Pp. 76. Fr. 3.40; 5.40. 
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NATURE AND THE GREEKS. By Erwtn ScurGpincer. New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 98. $2.00. 


LEONARD NELSON ZUM GEDACHTNIS. Edited by Munna 
SpecuT and Wii Ercuier. Frankfurt am Main, Géttingen, 
Verlag “Offentliches Leben,” 1953.—A collection of essays on vari- 
ous aspects of Nelson’s life and teachings. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EXISTENTIALISM. By J. M. Spier. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Notes by Davin HuGH FREEMAN. 
Philadelphia, Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 
1953- Pp. xx, 140. $3.00.—An introduction to existentialism and a 
severe criticism of it, written by one of the leaders in a new philo- 
sophical movement amongst Dutch Calvinists. 


UNDECIDABLE THEORIES. By Avrrep Tarski. In collaboration 
with ANDRZEJ Mostowsk!i and RAPHAEL M. Ropsinson. Studies in 
Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics. Amsterdam, North 
Holland Publishing Company, 1953. Pp. xii, 98. F. 9.-; 18/—; $2.50. 
'—Three papers, two by Tarski alone, the other by the three authors 
in collaboration. 


THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. The Nicomachean Ethics Trans- 
lated. By J. A. K. THomson. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; 


New York, Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. 290. $3.25. 


LOVE, POWER, AND JUSTICE. Ontological Analyses and Ethical 
Applications. By Paut Tituicn. Given as Firth Lectures in Notting- 
ham, England, and as Sprunt Lectures in Richmond, Virginia. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 125. $2.50. 


THE DAWN OF THE POST-MODERN ERA. Dimensions of Hu- 
man Life in the Last Half of the Twentieth Century. By ELwyn 
Jupson TruesLoop. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 
xiv, 198. $3.75. 


HUMANISM AND EDUCATION IN EAST AND WEST. An Inter- 
national Round-table Discussion organized by UNESCO. Wash- 
ington, UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, 1953. 
Pp. 224.—A report of the round-table discussion, held under 
UNESCO auspices at New Delhi in 1951, on “The concept of man 
and the philosophy of education in East and West.” Included in the 
‘report are addresses and essays by Azad, Radhakrishnan, Béguin, 
Christie, Das, Faust, von Glasenapp, Kabir, Kanakura, Madkour, 
Malalasekera, Rousseaux, Roueff, Ulken, Wadia, and Nehru. 
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INTERRELATIONS OF CULTURES. Their Contribution to Inter- 
national Understanding. By UNESCO. Washington, U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO or UNESCO Relations Staff, 1954. 
Pp. 388. $2.00; 11/6; fr. 550. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE POLITIQUE DE PLATON DANS LES “LOIS.” 
By Maurice VANnHoutTTE. Louvain, Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain, 1954. Pp. xii, 464. Fr.b. 195; $3.90. 


EXISTENZ, ANALOGIE UND DIALEKTIK. Religio pura seu 
transcendentalis. 1. Halbband. By Hans Wacner. Munchen/Basel, 
Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1953. Pp. 226.—A study in the philosophy 
of religion. Employing both traditional and modern methods of 
analysis, and distinguishing radically between religion on the one 
hand and science, metaphysics, and “‘philosophy of life” on the 
other, Wagner undertakes to study religion as a unique phenomenon. 


BERKELEY. By G. J. Warnock. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1954. 
Pp. 252. 50 cents. 


THE WAY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Pure WuHEELWRIGHT. New 
York, Odyssey Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 617. $4.50. 


HISTORY OF THE THEORIES OF AETHER AND ELECTRICITY. 
The Modern Theories 1900-1926. By Epmunp WuitTraker. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xii, 320. $8.75.—This sec- 
ond volume of Whittaker’s expert and extremely technical history 
of the theories of aether and electricity covers the period from 1900- 
1926. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS ORIGIN OF BERKELEYS PHILOSOPHY. 
By JoHn Outton Wispom. London, Hogarth Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 
244. 25/— net.—A remarkable attempt to throw light on Berkeley’s 
philosophy from a wholehearted psychoanalytic standpoint. 


GREAT SYSTEMS OF YOGA. By Ernest Woop. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 
Pp. xviii, 168. $3.50. 


PLATO: SOCRATIC DIALOGUES. Containing the Euthyphro, the 
Apology, the Crito, the Phaedo and the Gorgias. Translated and edited 
by W. D. Woopueap. With an Introduction by G. C. Fretp. Edin- 
burgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xxxii, 308. 10/6 
net.—The translation is clear and accurate; and there is a useful 
twenty-one-page Introduction. 
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STUDIES IN CHINESE THOUGHT. By Arrtuur F. Wricut. 
Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations, I. The Ameri- 
can Anthropological Assn., LV, 5, Part 2, Memoir 75, December 
1953. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 317. $4.00. 


NOTES 


The Renaissance Society of America was organized January 30, 1954, 
at Columbia University in order to advance the study and understand- 
ing of the Renaissance as a whole. The Renaissance News, with Professor 
Frederick W. Sternfeld of Dartmouth continuing as editor, will now 
be published by the Society. Membership is open to art and book 
collectors, publishers, writers, scholars, and other interested persons. 
For further information, write: Professor Josephine Waters Bennett, 
Executive Secretary, 200 East 66th Street, New York 21, New York. 





a 
2 new books from the 


Harvard Research Center in Creative Altruism 


By Pitirim A. Sorokin 


THE WAYS AND POWER OF LOVE. A pioneering study of the potential 
power of altruism and the ways of utilizing it for the betterment of 
humanity. This book supplies a scientific foundation for the verities 
of the great religions. It discusses “love energy” as a creative force 
which alone can prevent the extermination of man by man. $6.00 


Edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin 


FORMS AND TECHNIQUES OF ALTRUISTIC AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 
Thirty-one contributors (including Gordon Allport, Wladimir Bisch- 
ler, and F. S. C. Northrop) make up this symposium... pioneers in 
“amitology’—a new applied science of “moral and spiritual educa- 
tion and of friendly relationships between persons and groups.” $6.00 





By Charles Mayer 


IN QUEST OF A NEW ETHICS. An exultant joy in living, a solid business- 
man’s concept of ethics and social philosophy—and a book that is proof 
of a new and dynamic spirit abroad. Dr. Mayer believes that men are 
not equal but opportunity must be—and that progress is made by free, 
unregimented individuals. $4.00 


By Arthur F. Bentley 


INQUIRY INTO INQUIRIES. Pathbreaking essays—many of them unpub- 
lished—by a pioneer in sociology. Dating back to 1910, they “examine 
basic problems in the natural and social sciences and in the theory of 
knowing and the known.” In their cumulative impact they rival the 
work of John Dewey and William James. Coming July $6.00 





At your bookstore, or 


B\P| THE BEACON PRESS 


BEACON HILL, BOSTON 
| 

















THE TRAGIC FINALE 


By WILFRID DESAN. An evaluation of Jean-Paul Sartre’s basic philosophy. 
The author’s systematic presentation and interpretation of Sartre’s main book 
on present-day existentialism, L’Etre et le Néant, makes possible a deeper 
understanding of this current of European thought and its underlying pessi- 
mism .. . its weltschmerz. $4.25 


THINKING AND 
EXPERIENCE 


By H. H. PRICE. A well-known British philosopher analyzes the content and 
concept of cognition. “There has never before been a treatment of these prob- 
lems so careful, detailed and exhaustive, and at the same time lively and 
engrossing in style. It will be of great importance to the philosopher, and yet 
is written in a way that makes it accessible to the wider public to which British 
philosophy traditionally, but now too rarely, appeals.’"—(London) Times 
Literary Supplement. $5.00 


FROM A LOGICAL POINT 
OF VIEW 


By WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE. “These nine essays, partly new and 
partly reprinted from philosophical journals, deal mainly with the problems 
of semantics and ontology. Professor Quine, though writing principally for 
his colleagues, shows remarkable skill in expressing himself in terms which 
may be followed by the non-specialist."—(London) Times Literary Supple- 
ment. $3.50 


REALMS OF VALURK 


A Critique OF HuMAN CIVILIZATION 
RALPH BARTON PERRY here applies his general theory of value to the 
specific human pursuits and institutions which make up civilization. “It is an 
event to have a magnanimous mind examine the charter, role and perform- 
ance of major institutions of culture in the free world .. . A sustained appre- 
ciation of what is in each field that gave life to its organization and made it a 
sustainer and carrier of the interest that begot it."—T. V. SMITH, N. Y. 
Times Book Review. 497 pages $7.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3 


44 Francis Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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BOOKS FROM CHICAGO 





Thought, Action, and Passion 


By RICHARD P. McKEON. A mature statement in aes- 
thetics and criticism by an internationally known philoso- 
pher. $5.00 


Studies in Chinese Thought 


Edited by ARTHUR F. WRIGHT. Nine specialists discuss 
the distinctive character of Chinese thinking as it is ex- 
pressed in the cultural and philosophical traditions of the 
people and the Chinese nation. $4.00 


Natural Right and History 


By LEO STRAUSS. The well-known political philosopher 
examines the current status of one of the most controversial 
and significant issues in contemporary political and social 


philosophy. $5.00 
Plato’s Modern Enemies 


and the Theory of Natural Law 


By JOHN WILD. The author takes issue with the critics 
who point to The Republic as the first tract of fascism. He 
brilliantly argues that Plato was an early exponent of 
natural law. $5.50 


Chinese Thought 
FROM CONFUCIUS TO MAO TSE-TUNG 


BY H. G. CREEL. The currents in the intellectual history 
of China, beginning with Confucius and ending with the 
transformation of Chinese-American friendship into recent 
enmity. $5.00 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 























Longmans Books 


THE SPIRIT OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


By N. P. StattKnecut, Indiana University, and R. S. BrumBAUGH, 
Yale University. 1950. 540 pp. $5.00. 

An introductory history of Philosophy, with brief quotations from 
leading philosophers. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF GENERAL LOGIC 


By E. M. Apams, University of North Carolina. February 1954. 384 
pp. $4.00. 

A textbook for the beginner in Logic, covering such subjects as the 
Nature of Logic, Informal Analysis of Arguments, Language and 
Meaning, Definition, the Language of Arguments, Molecular State- 
ments, Molecular Deductive Arguments, Atomic Statements, Syllo- 
gistic Deductive Arguments, Inductive Arguments, and Scientific In- 
quiry. Following each chapter are suggested readings and material for 
class analysis and discussion. 


LOGIC PROBLEMS: A Student’s Manual 


By E. M. Apvams. May 1954. 160 pp. 8” by 10%”. Paper. $1.60. 
Material for individual study, designed to accompany the above text. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF LOGICAL POSITIVISM 


By Gustav BERGMANN, State University of Iowa. June 1954. About 
352 pp. $4.75. 

A collection of eighteen essays by Professor Bergmann, including 
“Logical Positivism,” “Semantics,” “Two Cornerstones of Empiri- 
cism,” “Two Types of Linguistic Philosophy,” “Bodies, Minds, and 
Acts,” “Professor Ayer’s Analysis of Knowing,” “On Nonperceptual 
Intuition,” “The Identity of Indiscernibles,’ and “The Problem of 
Relations in Classical Psychology.” 


Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 





Problems of Analysis 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS 
By MAX BLACK, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University 


WIDER in scope than Dr. 
Black’s Language and Philoso- 
phy, this book clarifies some of 
the problems involved in defin- 
ing the scientific method. 
Topics discussed include the 
nature of the scientific method, 
problems arising in connection 
with definition, the nature of in- 


duction, Zeno’s paradoxes and 
the light that they throw upon 
our conceptions of time and 
space. Two technical essays are 
included on the logical theories 
of Frege and Carnap. Dr. Black 
makes use of “philosophical fa- 
bles” to illustrate abstract argu- 
ments. 


315 PAGES, $5.00 


Cornell University Press 


124 ROBERTS PLACE, ITHACA, NEW YORK 








Just Published 


SYMBOLS and VALUES 


An Initial Study 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, 
R. M. Maclver, and Richard McKeon 


The first comprehensive study of its kind, this book by 
seventy-two intellectual and religious leaders searches into 
history and contemporary life to discover the role and in- 
fluence of symbols in all human activity. The first of two 
pioneering volumes to deal with the subject, it provides an 
important source of reference for all concerned with the 
problems of improving understanding between men and 
nations. Thirteenth Symposium of the Conference on Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Religion. 


$6.00 at your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS N.Y. 16 
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Two new Philosophy Texts — 


An Elementary Ethics 


By Alburey Castell, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Oregon. 

This introductory book in Ethics begins with a set of moral sit- 
uations in each of which someone is confronted with a problem. 
These situations are used to raise questions which lead the reader 
into ethical theory. Three traditional moralists (Paley, Bentham, 
Kant) are reviewed to see what their answers would be. Three 
recent moralists (Nietzsche, Dewey, Ayer) are reviewed to see 
why each proposes a break with traditional ethical theory. This is 
followed by a chapter on the free will problem and finally a 
chapter on the legislative way of life, in which the state and its 
laws are presented as concrete embodiments of ethical theory. 

288 pages ° 5%” x 8%” . Published June 1954 


Readings in the 
Philosophy of Religion 


By Daniel J. Bronstein, Chairman of the Department of Philoso- 
vin Roa tek make Wine Ona came de: 
Schulweis, Rabbi, Temple Beth Abraham, Oakland, California. 
This new text presents the major points of view on: 1) the mean- 
ing and function of religion, 2) the existence of God, 3) the prob- 
lem of freedom and responsibility, 4) the problem of evil, 5) the 
current church-state controversy, 6) the meanings of immortality. 
This book makes available the thoughts of some fifty philosophers, 
contemporary as well as classical, on the problems in the philoso- 
phy of religion. No selection was chosen because its author was a 
great name. Each had to be readable, thought-provoking, and 
pertinent to the contemporary student. It is non-partisan and can 
be used by adherents of all schools whe wish a non-dogmatic ap- 
proach to religious philosophies. 
544 pages * 5S%#”x8%" © Tobe published August ’54 
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